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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. |! OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN, ALL MANKIND. 
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Nery-Enalands Anti-Blavery Sstiete. 


wee ~ 


ve veting of the friends of abolition, held in Boston on 
\t a meeting ‘ 


the evening of January 1, 1832, for the purpose of organizing 


vn Anti-Slavery Society, the following Preamble and Con- 
stitution were adopted. 
PREAMBLE. 
We. the undersigned, hold that every person, of full age 
ne mind, bas a right to immediate freedom from per- 


. * } . a 
conal bondage of whatsoever kind, unless imposed by the 
nee of the law for the commission of some crime. 


i! d au 


seul 
We hold that man cannot, consistently with reason, re- 
ligion, and the eternal and immutable principles of justice, 
he the property of man. 
We hold that whoever retaims his fellow man in Londage, 
is guilty of a grievous wrong. 
V e hold that a mere difference of complexion is no rea- 
» why any man should be deprived of any of his natural 
or subjected to any political disability. 
While we advance these opinions as the principles on 
which we intend to wet, we deciare that we will not operate 
on the existing relations of society by other than peaceful 
and Jawfal means, and that we will give no countenance to 


t ! 


viglenee or msnrrection. 
With these v1 sles into a So- 
ciety, and to be governe d by the rules, specified in the tol- 


‘ 


lowing Constitution, viz. 


CONSTITUTION. 


“ws, we agree to form ourselves 


Anricie t. This Society shall be called the New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society. 


Any. 2. The objects of the Society shall be to endeavor, 
by all means sanctioned by law, humanity and religion, to 
effect the abolition of slavery in the United States, to im- 


prove the character and condition of the free people of color, 


to inform and correct public opinion in relation to their sit- 
uation and rights, and obtain for them equal civil and politi- 
cal rights and privileges with the whites. 


‘ ” 
“KT. o. 


\ny person by signing the Constitution, and pay- 
ing to the Treasurer fifteen dollars ‘as a life subscription, or 
two dollars annually, shall be considered a member of the 
Society, and entitled to a voice and vote in all its meetings, 
and lo a copy of any publications or communications which 
way be distributed among its members. Honorary membe.s 
inay be chosen by a vote of the Society. : 

Anr. 4. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society 
on the second Wednesday in January, at w hich a report of 
the transactions of the Society for the past year, and of its 
inceme, expenditures and funds, shall be presented by the 
Board of Managers, and the following officers elected by 
ballot, viz. A President, two Vice Presidents, six Counsel- 
lors, a Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, and Recording 
Secretary, who shall hotd their respective offices until the 


Xt annual meeting. 


(nr. 5. The said twelve officers shall together constitute 
a Board of Managers, to whom shall be entrusted the dispo- 
sition of the funds, and the management of the concerns of 
the Society y shall have power to fill any vacaney, 


ur in their board, until the next meeting of 
y ; and it shall be their daty to consider and adopt 
eans best calculated to promote the objects of the So- 


the Sociely : 


ciety, 
Ant. 6. Meetings of the Managers may be ealled by the 


. : 
President i 
I lent, o1 


and report the same to the Society. 
in his absence by either of the Vice Presidents, 
When they shall judge it nee ssury, OF On application to 
theui trom any one of the Managers for any specific purpose : 
and special meetings of the Society may be called by vote 
of the mewhers of the 
Sor lety to the Recordin r secretary, and the time and place 


Sigh roe : 
of the Meetings of the Society shall beedetermined by the 


nag : ‘ : 
of the Managers or on application 


Managers. 
. Arr. 7. The President shall preside at ail meetings of the 
Society and of the Managers ; in his absence, one of the 
Vice Presidents : 
present. 


Arr. 8. 


and in their absence, the oldest Manager 


= 
to) 


The Treasurer shall collect the subscriptions and 
grants to the Society, and hold all its funds, and make pay- 
ments according to the votes of the Managers ; and he shall 
keep a true account of the same, and render an annual state- 
ment to accompany the annual report to the Society. 

Arr. 9. The orresponding Secretary shall receive and 
Keep all communi ations or publications directed to the So- 
ciety, and transmit those issued hy them, and shall corres- 


Dont h the agent “* il i iv] 

pond with thi agents, or any other bodies or individuals 2ac- 

Cording to the directions of the Society or the Managers 
Arr. 10. The Recording Secretary shall notify all meet- 

mens to > we *¢! 4 ‘ ; . 

ings ol the Society, and of the Board of Managers, and shall 

same and of the transactions of the 

Society. : } fur I 

ety, and shall furnish co 

when required by the Pre 
Art. 11. The Boa: *M 

= - The Board of Managers may appoint an agent 


gents, to be emn} nil” Si tee . r¢ ’ 
in obt © be employed inany part of the United States, 
“2 OULAINI 


keep the Records of the 


pies of any votes to any persons, 
laent, or a Vice President. 


ung or communicating intelligence, in the publica- 
rar or distribution of tracts, books, or papers, or in the ex- 
ecution of any tieasure, which may be adopted, to promote 
os ports of the Society. ‘t he compensation of the agents 
rmined by the Board of Managers. 
Arr. 12. Any Anti-Slavery i 
founded on kindred 
become auxiliar 


tion 


the obie 


Society, or any association 
a. } prs . ys . 

principles in the New-England States, may 
y to this Society, by contributing to its funds, 


and by sendine ; 
“ bY sending a delegate, or delegates, to attend its meet- 


ings, 
ART 3 sf oe > 
éumet , . There shall be a regular meeting of the Society 
An ast Monday of every month. 
ART. 14. The Conetitne;, 
oun ts Phe ¢ Onstitution may be altered at any annual 
e» °Y 2 vote of two thirds of those present. — 





ADDRESS. 

FELLow Citizens : 

e va) 4 ‘ . 

need ae Society is neither war nor sedition. Al- 
rights we olend 38 of that class of our brethren, for whose 
be deemed sews a immeasurably greater, than would 
mor, and march ee ere any other people to gird on the ar- 
eG te int te re field of battle and of blood ; yet, we 
not evil rps spirit of Him, who says, ‘ Resist 
Goeerath “a take the sword, shall perish with the 
ance 4. sach a spirit, the weapons of our 
exert must be that of carnal. Phe oniy influence we can 
In the truth, and at Ket al suasion, and not of coercion. 
setcees of pees Ave Pee of truth, alone we trust, for the 
Meme aie } ~ tons ; and with the trath, and in the 
ity. 20d of truth, we plead for the cause of human- 
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Sword.’ 
Warfare 








' . 5 ang? bie 5 a 
‘ The fundamental priuciple upon which our Constitution 
is based, is, oun SaviowuR’s GoLp? 


; N RULE: All things 
ete ee pa J 
wratsoever ye would that men should da to you, da ye 


éven so ta them. 
* That God hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the garth ; * *—* that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienzble rights ; 


Faneea cray artic = 3 - 
Hence the grand articles in our creed :— 


e and that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ + 

Based upon such principles, guided by such maxims, and 
holding such articles of faith, our Society must necessarily 
be what its name signifies. We are, from principle, o NO 
sed to Slavery. We believe, too, that such a spirit be- 
comes the very genius of our country. The whole Ameri- 
can people ought to be an Anti-Slavery Seciety. This 
is the very first principle upon which our government is 
built. The spivit of civil and religious liberty requires it. 
The Declaration of 76 requires it. The spirit and letter of 
our Constitution The spirit of the gospel of 
Christ, and the voice of public, commutative and retributive 
justice, imperiously demand it. : : 

We must, then, be wholly inconsistent with ourselves, and 
the principles by which we profess to be governed, if we do 
not, by every laudable exertion, induce as many of our fel- 
low-citizens us possible to become anti-slaveholder s, and 
‘endeavor by all means sanctioned by law, humanity, and 
religion, to effect the abolition of in the United 
States.” To effect this object, we consider it our imperious 
daty to diffuse, as widely as possible, a knowledge of just 
and correct principles on the subject of slavery ; te arous 
the consciences of the wise ; to enlighten the understandings 
of the ignorant ; and incessantly to appeal to every princi- 
ple of hnmanity, benevolence, justice und natural affection, 
in behalf of that degraded and wretched class of our colored 
brethren, who are retained in iznominious and cruel bondage, 

We believe that slavery is au evil'now; and, of course, 
the slaves ought to be ’ neipated. If the thief is 
found in possession of stolen property, he is required cn- 
mediately to relinquish it. The slaveholder and the man- 
stealer are in unlawful possession of the stolen sons and 
daughters of Africa; they ought, therefore, immediately to 
set them free. Who will say, * We must continue supreine- 
ly and sordidly selfish for years to come, and leave ihe dis- 
pensation of justice tothe third and icurth generation of 
our posterity ’? We say, that slavery is an evil and a curse ; 
what right have we then, to entail this evil and earse upon 
unborn generations? Every principle of hamanity, of be- 
nevolence, or of equity, which requires that the slaves be 
emancipated at all, demands that they be einane 
Let us suppose ourselves in the place of the African.} Here 
then, are two niillions of o«r syof aur clildeen, of 
our wives, and of our brethren ahd sisters, in thrald 
Here are our wives, and cursisters 
daughters 


require tt. 
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siavery 
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7 
, treated like brutes, abused to the most shameful 


purposes of sensuality, and compellé » the most ienomini- 
ous prostitution ! Do we then contend for erudual abolition ? 
Do we say, the time has not yet ai cd for ovr kindred, 
bone of onr bone, and flesh of eur flesh. to be set at liber- 
ty ?—that they must be manuinitted only ene, two, a doz- 
en, ora score at a time, and those immediate iy transp orted 
beyond the seasr W ho, rete citing and weeping over the 
bondage of their orn parents, wives, sogs or daughters, 


vould thusact the part of maniacs? But, * 
soever ye vould that men should dot you, Go ye even so 
to them; for this is the law and the prophets.’ Every prin- 
an eviland a curse, e- 
qually demonstrates the duty of immediate manumission. 

Believing the we 
cannot but view some of the measures now strenuously ad- 
vocated and pursued, in our own country, on the subject of 
slavery, as radically wrong, and calculated to perpetuate, 
rather than remove, the evil we so muc! 
ing no Cisposition to impugn the motives of 
vocate the system of Colonization, and willing to admit that 
many have put their hands to the work from ieelings of the 
purest benevolence ; we must still consider them as guided 
by a delusive view of the whole subject. contemplating the 
object of their desire through a false mediam, and pursuing 
a course, which, in its ultimate tendency, must involve our 
country in remediless ruin. ‘That the grand project of the 
‘Colonization Society’ is wholly climertcal. is demonstrated 
by the following calculation of magnanimous Charles 
Stuart :— 

The United States have about 2,000,000 
bout 500,000 free colored people. 

‘The American Colonization Society has existed for 13 
years, and has exported yearly, upon an average, about 150 
persons. x 

Meanwhile the natural yearly increase has been 56,000 
souls ; and nearly a million have died in slavery !! 

But it may be said, this is only the beginning—more may 
be expected hereafter.—Let us see. 

The average price of transporting each individual 
culated at 30 dollars : suppose it to be reduced to 20, and 
then, as 56,000 must be exported yearly, in order merely to 
prevent increase, 1,120,000 dollars would be yearly requisite 
simply for transportation. Where is this vast sum to come 
from ? Or suppose it supplied, still, in the mass of crime and 
wretchedness, as it now exists, there would be no decrease! 
Two millions of human beings every 20 years would still 
be born and die in Slavery !! 

But perhaps you wish to extinguish the crime in thirty years. 

Then you must begin by transporting at least 160,000 
yearly. In order to do this, you must have an annual income 
of upwards of 2,000,000 dollars ; and if you have not only 
to transport, but also to purchase, you would probably want 
yearly, twenty inillions more !! 

" Where are you to get this?— 

Or suppose it got, and still one generation would perish in 
their wretchedness ; 2,000,000 of immortal souls—plunder- 
ed- by you of the most sacred rights of human nature ; of 
rights always the same, and everlestingly inalienable, 
however plundered—would have perished urredressed, and 
gone to confront you at the bar of God. 

And will He not make inquisition for blood? And whet 
will it avail you to say, ‘Oh, we satisfied ourselves, and 
traversed land and sea, and spent thousands to satisfy others, 
that if we transported a few hundreds or thousands of our 
oppressed fellow-subjects to a distant country, yearly, with 
care, we might guiltlessly leave the remaining hundreds of 
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* Acts xvii. 26. 
+ Declaratioa of Independence. 
t We use the terms African, and sons and daughters of Africa, 
for the sake of distinction. We believe that every colored person, 


who is ‘either born in this country, or forced to make this the place 
ot his residence, is as really an American, as any white-born eiti- 
zen of New England. 
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thousands, or the millions, in slavery, and harmlessly indulge 
the invingible repugnance which we felt to a colored skin. 
We really thought it better, to exile our colored brethren 
from their uilive country, or to render their lives in it intol- 
erable by scorn, should they obstinately persist in remain- 
Ing in i1f}—we really thought this better, than bumbling 
ourselves before our brother and our God, and returning to 
both with repenting and undissen:bling love.’ ’ 


, . 
But. Supsoesin r the s¢ 


theme of colonization to be -practi- 
CHaRLE, 


and that our whole colored population can be remov- 
ed within the d of thirty years; where is the justice 
of such @ measure? Estimating the whole number of 
slaves aud free colored persons in this country, at two 
millions, and’ allowing only for one eighth of the whole 
number t die ca their passage, and by necessary exposure 
to disease au inve of climate, on arriving in Africa ; 
we have, in addition to the two millions, who must ‘be 
bern and ef iw slavery,’ during this thirty years, a sacrifice 
of foo ha jifiy thousand lices!” Here, then, at 
the lowest possible estimate, are tico millions, two hundred 
and fifiy thousand, wlio are either to be bern, and live, and 
die in slavery, or to literally throw away their lives, by be- 
ing decoyed or coerce? beyond the seas! If this is justice, 
if this is humanity, if this is philanthropy, we must confess 
ourselves wholly tcnorant of the laws of God, of the prin- 
ciples of &quity, of the letter and spirit of the ‘ golden rule,’ 
and of that creat moral precept, which requires us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. 

Besides, we are constrained to consider the emancipated 
slaves as really entitled, by right, to a peaceable possession 
in this land of light and boasted freedom, as any white- 
born American. He is, indeed, as really an American a3 
any of us. This is his native land. Jt is the soil which 
has been sprinkled with his own blood, and which he has 
literally earned, perhaps twenty times over, by ‘ the sweat 
of his brow.’ To deprive him of this possession, is to de- 
prive him of his birth-right. It is to rob him of that inheri- 
tance, to which he has an infinitely better title, than the 
master for whom he has toiled, to the plantation which he 
calls his own. 

Our colored population have ever contributed, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the support of our government.— 
Even the slave pays taxes bythe hand of his master; and 
the excise thus demanded for the support of a free govern- 
ment, is the price of his blood. We affirm, then, that our 
colored population have the right of protection in this their 
native land, and are justly entitled to every constitutional 
franchise of free citizens. ‘To deprive them of this right, 
either b& stratagem, or by coercion, istyranny. If the color 
of the skin is to give construction to our Constitution and 
laws; lets, at once, begin the work of exeision. Let us 
raiee 2X Ora; of pace whites, feush emarnmy.can be 
found; and Jet us drive out and transport to foreign 
climes, men, women and children, who cannot bring the 
most satisfactory vonchers, that their veins are flowing 
with the purest English blood. Indeed, let us shut up our 
ports against our own mariners, who are returning from 
an India voyage, and whose cheeks and muscles could not 
wholly withstand the influence of the breezes and tropics 
to which they were exposed. Let us make every shade of, 
complexion, every ditference of statare, and every contrac- 
tion of a muscle, a Sh 
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hidboleth, to detect and cut off a brother 
Ephraimite, at the fords of Jordan. Though such a crusade 
would turn every man’s svaord against his fellow ; yet, it 
mirht establish the right of precedence to different features, 
statures and colors, and oblice some friends of coloniza- 
tion to test the feasibility nity of their own favorite 
scheme. 

Froin the attention with which we have been able to ex- 
amine the subject, we are convinced, that the system of 
sly advocated by many in our coun- 

‘the cure for which they profess to 
prescribe, must directly tend to perpetuate the curse of 
which we complain. To remove the free colored popula- 
tion from the slaveholding states, enhances tite value of 
slave labor, and increases the temptation to multiply their 
numbers. It removes the most fruitful source of informa- 
tion to the slaves themselves; and, of course, preserves 
them in ignorance of their natural rights.* This has ever 
been a desideratum with the planter, and a primary object 
of legislation at the South. ,To enhance the value of slave 
labor, and to hold the slaves in perpetual ignorance, may 
be reckoned the fundamental principles of slavery itself ; 
and although we might be astonished to hear the logic of 
tyrants from the tongues of freemen, yet strange as it may 
appear, these very doctrines are effectually supported by 
colonization, and the necessity of holding the slaves in ig- 
norance is strenuously advocated by its most zealous and 
liberal patrons. We hence find that the number of slaves 
has actually increased since the Colonization Society com- 
menced its operations ;+ and it is no less a matter of fact, 
that some of the most influential and opulent planters, 
who were at first jealous of its principles and designs, 
have since come forward and contributed liberally to its 
funds. 

While we plead for the immediate manumission of those 
in bondage, and, at the same time, consider it, next to 
slavery itself, crae! and oppressive either to decoy or 
coerce the free people of color out of our country ; we 
hold ourselves bound, by every laudable and lawful exer- 
tion, to improve their character and condition, to instract 
them in the first principles of civil and religions liberty, and 
to qualify both bond and free for holdipg rank, and enjoy- 
ing privileges in common with other citizens of the States 
and “Nation. 

Such exertions as these we consider not only as an act 
of justice to our long degraded and abused colored popula- 
tion ; but as an imperious duty which we owe to our coun- 
try. They are the only means in our power to prevent the 
effusion 6f human blood, and avert the judgments of Heav- 
en. Qur hearts respond to the sentiment and language of 
an eminent statesman.t ‘I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just.’ The slaves cannot be long retain- 
edin bondage. If their tyrants do not voluntarily break 

_the yoke of their vassallage, the providence of God and the 
judgments of Heaven will doubtless break it for them; and 
we venture to predict, that a way will ere long be opened 
for them to seek and obtain redress. Their sighs and 
groans have long ascended up into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth, and their blood has long cried to him from the 
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* Indeed, we are told publicly, by those who advoeate the sys- 
tem of colonization, that the slaves must not be taught to read even 
the Bible; because, forsooth, they will then read our Deelaration 
of Independence, and our Fourth-of-July Orations, and our 
gevries upor ‘he blessings of liberty ; and by and by, ‘ some black 
La Fayette’ will rise up to put_them in possession of these natural 
and inalienable rights!—Mr. Ladd’s Speech before Col. Soc. of 
Mass, Jan, 27. 


+ Compare the last census of the United States with that of 1620. 
t Mr. Jefferson. 
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ground. Isit then unreasonable to suppose, that God is 
now saying emphatically, both by his word and providence, 
‘Shall [ not visit for these-things ? and shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?’ In what way he will re- 
dress the wrongs of our colored brethren, we do not pre- 
tend to designate; but we are constrained to believe that 
the time of their deliverance is at hand. It is our heart's 
desire and prayer to God, that none of our countrymen may 
be so infatuated as to destroy themselves by fighting against 
his word and providence, and the eternal principles of 
truth and equity. 

The slaves cannot long be kept in ignorance of the first 
and most invaluable legacy of nature. Tie march of free 
inquiry and the knowledge of equal rights, the very first 
principles of emancipation, is, ‘onwarp.’ We may forbid 
the philanthropist to teach and the captiye to learn; but 
we may as well undertake to clip the wings and stay the 
conrse of the celestial messenger, who has received the di- 
vine mandate to preach the everlasting gospel to them that 
dwell on the earth. We may as well forbid the beams of the 
meridian sun to gild the height ofthe Andes; essay to roll 
back the tide of the ocean; command the dew drop to sta 
itself forever in the sky ; puff back the northern blast wit 
the breath of our nostrils ; or attempt to compass and ‘bind 
Arcturus and his sons’ with a shred of flax ; as to think of 
holding our colored brethren in perpetual ignorance and 
perpetual bondage. If the master will not instract his 
slave, still the slave will take it upon himeelf to learn. Al- 
ready the toil-worn bondman, who, by his own vigilance 
and sagacity, has picked up a knowledge of letters, collects, 
in sequestered groups his fellow slaves, at the close of their 
daily task, and, like the Jewish high priest, ‘rehearses in 
their ears all the words’ of the law of liberty. He reads to 
them orations, dissertations and panegyrics, which embrace 
the very first principles of our civil institutions and politi- 
cal rights ; and which instamp upon their minds the indel- 
ible impression, that they have the same title to ag = — 
These intonations and songs of prospective liberty, flow as 
sweetly from the lips of a fellow slave, and as readily vi- 
brate with their heart-strings, as the most impassioned eio- 
quence of an Adams, a Hancock or a Henry ever thrilled 
through the bosoms of those revolutionary heroes, whose 
nauwies are now enrolled upon the page of history, as having 
‘bid defiance to the thunders of Britain,’ and resolved eith- 
er to die, or to break to pieces the yoke of foreign domina- 
tion. 

To prevent the scenes of St. Domingo from being acted 
here, we call upon the nation to be just. To say that im- 
mediate emancipation will only increase the wretchedness 
of the colored people, and that we must pursue a system of 
gradual abolition; is to present to us the double paradox, 
that we must continue to do evil, in order to cure the evil 
which we are Going; and that we must continue to be un- 
just, and to ‘do evil that good may come.” There is, we be- 
lieve, but one alternative. The master must manumit his 
slave, or the slave will manuimit himself. We have no 
doubt, that the God of heaven, who is a God of justice, is, 
at this moment, in his word and providence, setting before 
the Southern planter this very alternative ; and this alter- 
native embraces ‘life and death, a blessing and a curse.’— 
To choose the first, and sey to the slave, BE FREE, is to 
shut the floodgates of human wo and of human blood. To 
choose the latter, and hold the colored man in vassalage, 
must, ere long, break up ‘the fountains of the great deep,’ 
and have a direct tendency to unsheath the sword of ven- 
geance, revolution, carnage and death. On this subject, 
we can hardly feel that any language is too strong. We 
appeal to the better judgment and patriotism of our fellow 
citizens; we appeal to the understanding, conscience and 
heart; we appeal to all the tender sympathies of humanity 
and natu al affection; we appeal to every citizen who de- 
precates the horrors of St. Domingo and Southampton; 
and we conjure every one, who is capable of feeling or of 
reflection, to weigh in an even balance, the present evils 
and inevitable consequences of slavery. In the langua 
of a distinguished statesman and scholar,* on another sab- 
ject, we do but express the real feelings and sentiments of 
our hearts on this :—‘On this theme, my emotions are un- 
utterable. If I could find words for them, if my powers 
bore any proportion to my zeal, | would swell my voice to 
such a note of remonstrance, it should reach every log- 
house beyond the mountains. I would say to the inhabit- 
ants, wake from your false security : your cruel dangers, 
your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be renewed: 
the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open again; in 
the day time, your path through the woods will be ambush- 
ed; the darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze of 
your dwellings. You are a father—the blood of your sons 
shall fatten your corn-field: you are a mother, the war- 
hoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

‘On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings: it is a spectacle of horror which cannot be 
overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they will 
speak a language, compared with which all | have said or 

*can say will be poor and frigid.’ 


To do away the horrors of slavery, and prevent such rav- 
ages as are here depicted, we do most earnestly invite the 
co-operation of our fellow eitizens ; and we can hardly con- 
ceive how any one is entitled to the name of a philanthro- 
pist or of a Christian, who is either ashamed or afraid thus 
to show himself a FrieND 70 HIS COUNTRY AND A FRIEND 
TO THE BLACK MAN. 





* Fisher Ames. 
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WHAT CAN THE FREE COLORED PEOPLE 
DO FOR THEMSELVES? No. IL. 

{t has, I trust, been shewn, that by good conduct 
and the acquisition of knowledge, they can over- 
come prejudice, und finally place themselves in all 
respects on a level with their white countrymen. 
But perhaps they will say, and think, that they 
have not the means of acquiring knowledge, how- | 
ever essential it may be. It is true, there are diffi- 
culties in the way, but let them not think that they 
are insurmountable. Let them read those interest- | 
ing and instructive numbers of the Library of Enter- | 
taining Knowledge, calied the Pursuit of Knowl. | 
edge under Difficulties, and they will there see what | 
may be accomplished under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. Some of the persons, of whom ac- 
counts are given in that book, were worse off, as to 
opportunities for gaining knowledge, than alimost 
any of the free people of color in this country can 
possibly be. ‘There are no difficulties in their way 
which resolution and perseverance may not over- 
come. Resolution is the great thing needed. 

‘ The wise and valiant conquer difficulties, 

By daring to atten:pt them.’ 
But how, it may be asked, shut out as they are 
from our colleges, aczdemies, high schools and ly- 
ceums, poor as many of them are, how and by 
what means are they to gain knowledge for them- 
selves or their children? To which I reply, that 
in this State at least, and in some other of the free 
States, no Jaw shuts them out from our public 
schools and colleges. ‘They have as good a right to 
send their children to them as any persons have. 
Wherever this is the case, they should have the 
spirit to claim their right. In Bostoa, for instance, 
any boys who age qualified ought to be sent to the 
High school, or Latin school, whichever may be 
best suited to their parents’ plans for their future 
life. 


mission, well qualified, so as to make sure that 





, 


Let three or four be offered together, for ad- 





there can be no objection on that account, and | 


serious opposition 
would be made to receiving them. Eut if any 
should be made, let their parents recollect that the 
Jaw is on their side, and insist on their right even 
if a lawsuit should be necessary to confirm them in 
the enjoyment of it. ‘This they should consider a 
duty both to their own children, and to their breth- 
ren, for whom it would open the way. And in all 
other cases where they are similarly situated they 
should do the sane, and not for want of a little res- 
olution and spirit, suffer their children to lose the 
advantages of education which are within their 
reach. All who can afford it, should send their 
children to college, at least such of them as will be 
likely to pass through it creditably. And here I 
would, in passing, express my good wishes for the 
success of the proposed college for colored youth ; 
but it inay be some time before it yields all the 
benefits which are hoped from it. In the mean 
time, it would be a great advantage for a few of 
their young men to be obtaining an education at 
some of the already existing colleges, were it only 
for the purpose of beeoming qualified for teachers 
and olficers*of the new one. 

The poverty of a considerable part of the color- 
ed people, it will be said, is a great difficulty in 
their way, since they can neither spare money for 
their children’s education, nor time to attend to the | 
cultivation of their own minds. Bat let it be re- | 
membered that when their industry is greater, their 
poverty will be less. Besides, it must not be for- 
gotten that schools free of expense are generally 
provided for their children ; and if in any case these 
are not within their reach, or they wish to give | 
them still higher advantages, the object is worthy of | 
almost any exertion they can make to obtain it. Let | 
thern do all for their children that industry and e- | 
economy can enable them to do. 


can seareely think that any 





Mr Garrison’s | 
words on this subject, in his ‘ address,’ are none too 
strong. In regard to those who are already grown | 
up without having had the advantages of education, 
it may be remarked that’ few persons, who feel a 
strong desire for learning, fail to find some time for 
it; if not so much as an hour, yet perhaps half an 
hour a day. Let them do what they can. A little 
knowledge is better than none, though a great deal 
is better than a little, Many instances might be 
mentioned shewing that where there is a strong de- 
sire for improvement, poverty need not prevent a 
person from gaining knowledge, if he will make ex- 
ertion. In the Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
(vol. 3d. part Ist.) an account ts given of Cleanthes, 
a Greek who lived in ancient times, who, ‘ longing 
to study philosophy, betook himself for that purpose 
to Athens, where he arrived with only three 
drachms (about eighty cents) in his pocket. In 
these circumstances, he was obliged for his support 

to emplow himself in drawing water, carrying bur- 
dens, and other such bumble and laborious occupa- 
tions. He contrived, however, to proceed with his | 
studies at the satne time, bringing his fee of an ob- 
olus or penny every day to his master, Zeno, with 
great punctuality. On the death of Zeno, he suc- 
ceeded him in his school, but still continued his 
menial labors as usual. ‘I draw water,’ he was 

wont to siy, ‘ and do any other sort of work which 

presents itself, that | may give myself up to philos- 

ophy without being a burithen to any one.’—* He 

was always treated, notwithstanding his poverty, 

with the greatest respect at Athens.’ 

This account is followed by examples of persons 
in Jater times, who, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of poverty, have yet made out to gain a good 
share of knowledge. 

And if a man can, without neglecting the care of | 








laziness, nor without considerable exertion ; and 
this, I suspect, is the great reason that so inany peo- 
ple make shift to do without it. If any colored per- 


son will make this exertion, bravely and persever- | 


ingly meet all obstacles, and faithfully use the ad- 
vantages he has, the blessings of knowledge are 
within bis reach. 

Yes, his advantages. He is not like the poor 
heathen, or the savage, shut out from the light of 
civilization and Christianity ; without books, in- 
structors or helpers of any kind ; but is dwelling in 
the midst of an enlightened, and, notwithstanding all 
their prejadices, a Christian people, who will not, 
who cannot, withho!d from hin the same means 
of improvement which they themselves possess, if} 
he shews himself eager for them, and worthy of | 
them. He can find friends to advise, assist and en- 
courage him. He is in a land of books. Books ! 
those wonderful instruments of knowledge, by 
which the thoughts and the wisdom of those who | 
live thousands of miles from us, or who lived thou- 
sunds of years ago, are placed before us. 

Any one who can read, is possessed of the door 
to knowledge. Any one who cannot read can, ! 
am sure, find some friend who will teach him, pro- 
vided he is in earnest determined to Jearn. Any 
person who can read, and who can by industry and 
frugality save a quarter of a dollar to buy a book 
with, may, if he chooses a right book, and if he un- 
derstands it, gain seme knowledge by reading it. 
If he chooses a right book—* The world is full of 
hooks,’ says Dr Watts, in his ‘ Improvement of 
the Mind,’ * but there are multitades which were 
It is of vast ad- 





never worth any man’s reading. 
vantage for improvement of knowledge, and saving 
time, for a young man to have the most proper 
books for his reading recommended by a judicious 
friend.” Bat if a person chooses the best book in 
the world, it wil do him no good unless he under- 
stands it. This is about as plain as that looking at 
food without eating it, would not nourish his body. 
And yet we ofien see people, who imagine thet 





they must be the wiser for reating over a certain 
number of pages, whether they comprehend them 


or not. If L were desired to point out what book 
of all others is, next to a bibie, important for every 
person to possess, especially for beginners in learn- 
ing, [ should say a dictionary. For no one who 
regards his own in:provement, should ever pass o- 
ver a word without being sure he knows its mean- 
ing. And it is also of considerable consequence in 
order to prevent the waste of time, as well as the 
tediousness of reading books which are not fally 
understood, that people should begin with those 
which are more simple, and go on by degrees to 
such as are more difficult, as they become able to 
understand them. For knowing one thing helps to 
the understanding of another. 

I have been supposing a man striving quite by 
himself to gain knowledge. Neo little effurt will be 
needed to enable him to do it, but any pains he 
may take, will be more than paid by the pleasure he 
will soon find in its acquisition. But though no 
considerable degree of knowledge can ever be ob- 
tained without exertion, yet if the colored people 
will associate tozether for this object, it will give 
them great advantages.—I must, however, defer 
what I have to eay on this subject to a future op- 
portunity. 8S. T. U. 





THOUGHTS ON SLAVERY—BY A FRIEND 


| wies of their two millions of negroes und mulattoes 


mented industry. 8. An improvement in the views, 
feelings and habits of the poor white population, 
relative to the respectability of labor. 9. lm- 
provement inthe prices of labor. 10. Improve- 
ment in the prices of their products. That these and 
other henefits, which would be incident to the abo- 
lition of slavery, would much more than remune- 
rate Our southern friends for the relinguishment of 
a nominal property in the persons of their slaves, 
I cannot doubt. ‘The increase in the value of their 
estates alone, would in a few years bea full equiv- 
alent. 

I have wondered that they have not scen the ap- 
plicability of their favorite doctrines of Free Trade 
to this subject. How mach more productive would 
be the labers—how much more efficient the ener- 


—lefi to devend on their own etlorts for subsistence ; 
and permitted to direct those efforts to whatever 
useful pursuit they preferred! And if we add to 
this, the substitution of a uniform, equitable, judi- 
cious code of laws—applicuble alike to every indi- 
vidual of this class of people—end saying to them, 
‘ if ye do well, it shall be well with you 3—buat if evil, 
sin hall lie at your door ’—and -such shall be your 
punishment—for the caprice and instability of their 
present accountubility to their owners and masters, 
we have, I think, a warranty sustained by all his- 
tory, that the black people will become as much 
improved in moral character, as in intellectual 
and in physical condition. Ww. 








SSAVEBT BBCORD. 











o> The following dreadful occurrence furnish- 
es a fruitful theme for comment. It shows the es- 
timation in which the lives of the blacks are held by 
southern oppressors. —Here was a slavite, who, on 
receiving doubtful information that two runaway 
slaves were in the lane leading to his house, went 
forth with his gun and dogs to destroy them, as if 
they had been panthers or bears! He deliberately 
fired at one of them, and killed him. Instead of a 
slave, the victim proved to be a friend and neighbor 
of the murderer. ‘The mistake was explained to 
the jury, and a verdict of acquittal given! Isbell as 
ed his fellow. He did not, it is true, intend to kill 
his neighbor ; but he did mean to kill a man, who 
had done hin no injury, and the color of whose 
skin was his only offence. Had there been no mis- 
take, the murderer would have been applauded for 
his conduct, and not even the -mockery of a trial 
would have followed ! But the Almighty has sig- 
nilly punished where depraved man would have re- 
joiced in the shedding of innocent blood. 





TO THE SOUTH. No. IL. 

In a preceding paper, I suggested several advan- 
tages, which f think would result to my fellow cit- 
izens of the old southern States, from the gradual 
emancipation ef their slaves, and the removal of 
them to a Co’ ty in Texas, or some other territory, 
beyond the present borders of the white population. 

But it is doubted by some, whether a suitable 
tract of country can be found and procured for such 
a colony ; and if it can, whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment has power to appropriate the public funds 
to its establishment. 

Assuming that no project of removal and colon- 
ization is practicable—I propose to consider whether 
the emancipation of these slaves, without removal, 
would not be beneficial to the interests of their 
owners. 

Tam aware of the objections which a southern 
bred politician would urge against such a measure. 
It is my purpose, however, to present views which 
have resulted from a deep cherished regard to him- 
self and his section of the Union. 


I would propose, then, that the system of aboli- | 


tion adopted by Virginia and her sisters, should be 
put in operation, first, in regard to those who have 
berome of such an age as to have rendered their 


_ masters, by their labor, an ample remuneration for 


raising them. Secondly—that it should be con- 
fined to those of such moral character and good 
habits, (to be examined into before a competent 
tribunal,) as would be consistent with the safety 
of socicty. 
should be given to the young, 
either in schools, or in the families of their masters. 
Fourthly—that, where a slave prefers to remain in 
the service of his late owner, and is willing to 
serve him fora reasonable compensation, his em- 
ployment should not be discouraged. With such 
regulations and precautions as these, I think a few 
years would secure to the people of the Seuth, the 
following benefits. 
proved sysiem of agriculture, arising from the in- 


at certain ages, ; 


MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE. 


was allowed to depart. ‘Three British frigates 
had arrived there from Kingston, with 500 ma- 
rines on board. The insurrection was not quelled 
when the H. sailed, and Captain Snow saw seve- 
ral large fires burning at a distance. A negro hat 
had been examined, and 300 stand of arms found 
therein. The insurgents appeared to be well 
armed. se ' 

‘The following proclamation was issued on the 
2d January. 

Monteco Bay, Heap QUARTERS. ; 
St. James’s, January 2, 1832. 


To the Rebellious Slaves. 

Necroes—You have taken up arms agamst 
your masters, and have burnt and plundered their 
houses and buildings. Some wicked persons have 
told you that the king has made you free, and that 
your masters withhold your freedom from you. 
in the name of the king I come among you to 
tell you you are misled. I bring with me numer- 
ous forces to punish the guilty, and all who are 
found with the rebels will be put to death without 
mercy. You cannot resist the king’s troops. Sur- 
render yourselves, and beg that. your crime may 
be pardoned. All who yield themselves up at any 
military post immediately, provided they are not 
principals and chiefs in the burnings that have 
heen committed, will receive his Majesty’s gra- 
cious pardon. All who hold out will meet with 


certain death. 
WILLOUGHBY COTTON, 
Major General Commanding. 





A letter from Montego Bay, Jan. 17, gives the 
following account of the slave insurrection in Ja- 
maica— rk 

‘The disturbance existing among the Slaves in 
this immediate vicinity, became so alarming, that 
on the 3ist ult. it was found necessary to pro- 
claim martial law. By firing the estates, they in 
five days destroyed more than half this parish (St. 
James,) one third of Hanover, a few estates in 
Westmoreland, and some in St. Elizabeth, all bor- 
dering on this Parish. The feeling of the slaves 
has been much the same all overthe country ; bat 
only here have they destroyed any property. As 
the insurrection commenced here, they got the a- 
Jari more timely in other parts, and were better 
prepared to protect property and lives. A num- 
ber of lives have been taken by the slaves, prin- 
cipally when the insurrection first broke out. No 
correct accounts can yet be obtained. Very few 
lives have been lost since, though several desper- 
ate attacks have been made upon cur military 
posts. After the first and second rounds, the slaves 
have always given way, with great loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. Among the latter are 
many of the ringleaders. About fifty of them 
have been shot and hanged within the last ten 
days in this little town. In all, I suppose 600 
men and women of the rebel slaves have fallen 
and been executed in the four parishes above 
named. ‘The parish of Trelawny (Falmouth the 
town) has suffered in lives, but no property of any 
consequence has been destroyed. ‘The slaves are 
now so hemmed in, that they cannot do any more 
mischief. But being in the interior of the coun- 
'try, it will take some time to bring them all in. 
| Several hundreds gave themselves up yesterday, 


richly merits a halter as any man who ever murders | and 1 do believe the business is drawing to a close. 


Montego Bay, Jan. 19. 

Slaves have not destroyed any thing but the 
buildings on the plantations, say dwelling houses, 
out offices, and works for manufacturing sugar and 
ruin, though the canes are ripe, and the fields of 
them would have barnt like tinder. The large 
fields of country provisions are not hurt in the 
least ; so that our consumption is only increased 
for the moment, while the troops remain among 
us, which will not be long, as the slaves are com- 
ing in fast. 

Another account says: ¢ Several missionaries had 





At about 8 o'clock, on the right of the 13th ult. 


‘ 


| seemingly much agitated, and informed bim that 


lwe runuway negroes, with packs on their backs, 


| were in the !ane, armed with dirks or knives, and 
| declaring that they would not be taken by any per- 
‘son. Mr Isbell, who was sitting by the fire in his 
| stocking feet, instantly rose, and without waiting to 
| put on his shoes, took down his gan and went in 
| pursuit. The two supposed runaway negroes made 
off, and Mr Isbell pursued them, encouraging his 
| dogs that were haying them for near a quarter of a 
| tile, came within 15 or 20 yards of the supposed 
| negtoes, when one of them turned roand and 

threw stones or junks back, but did not speak ; Mr 
Isbell then fired his gun at one of them, who in- 
stantly exclaimed, * 1 aim a dead man,’ staggered a 
short distance and fell. The other person ran off. 
Mr Isbell then advanced to the fallen person, and to 
his anspeakable horror, found it to be his near 
| neighbor and friend, Mr Meredith Wilson, and not 
|a runaway negro. Mr Isbell called out immediate- 
| ly for assistance, sent for his neighbors, and had Mr 
W. carried back to his house on blankets, went af- 
ter a doctor, and rendered him every assistance in 
his power, but all in vain! The wounds were too 
deadly ; nine back shot having entered his abdo- 
/ men, and four throagh his right hand ; he expired 

in about 17 hours atterwards. 


} 
i 


he was shot, was a Jad that lived with him of the 
i name of Jackson Motley, wio testified before the 
. Coroner's Jury, * that Wilson and himself were re- 
turning from Columbia with one of their neighbors 
| who had been there with a wagon—they had left 


| the wagon to go through Mr Isbell’s Jane fora near- | 
Thirdly—that preparatory instruction | 


er way home, had seen a negro or negroes, but did 
| not speak to them—was buyed by dogs—saw some 
| person in pursuit, who encouraged the dogs—did 
| not speak or hear any one else speak—Mr Wilson 
| turned round, and threw junks or stones at the dogs 
| —heard und saw the gun fire—heard Mr Wilson 
| exclaim, ‘1 ama dead man. and then he ran off. 
| He also stated, as well as all the other witnesses, 
| ‘that he never heard of any thing but harmony and 
| good feelings between Mr Wilson and Mr Isbell ;’ 
| the confession of the latter concurring literally with 


1. The introduction of an im- | that of all the testimony before the Jury. 


‘This awful occurrence has widowed an amiable 


creased attention of the youthful citizens to their | and affectionate woman, deprived three helpless in- 


plantations ; and the stiinulus to industry and appli- | 


cation, which would be felt by their hired laborers, | 


2. An increased amount of production arising from | 
the saine causes. 8. A multiplication of products | 


| fant children of a tender father, and the neighbor- 


hood of one of iis best citizens. ‘The lacerated feel- 
ings of Mr Isbell can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

The verdict of the jury was in conformity with 


his wife and children, spare a little time from the | and diversification of pursuits, resulting from the | the above facts —Camden (S. C.) Journal. 


Jabors of his calling to spend in the acquisition of | 
knowledge ; though his earnings will be less, yet | 
if he prefers to. do without some comforts which | 


greater earnings would procure for the sake of his | 
mind, the noblest part of his nature, who but would | 
commend him ? 

I ath not recommending idleness, far from it. 
On the contrary, it is a great reason for industry in 
bia calling, and econoimy in regard to hie earnings, 
that he may be able to afford to give same time to 
this purpose. And it is not idleness for a man to 
spend a little leas time in the labor of his hands, 
and wore upon 





unrestricted exercise of the taste, inclination or | 
genius of their white and black population ; and the | 
new encouragements to enterprise. 4. A rise in the | 
prices of Jands and estates, produced by the efforts | 
of the more enterprising negroes to acquire small 
homesteads ; and from the arrival of emigrants. 5. 
An increased home-market for the products of their 
industry, growing out of the enlarged abitity of their. 
colored population to purchase and consume the 
products of the soil and the workshop. 6, An in- | 
creased deinand for imported merchandise, arising 
from the same source. 7. An increased amount 


the labor of his mind 5 for gaining | of export business and foreign trade, equet!y inci- 
knowledge is labor too. It is not to be gained by | det to an improved system of cultivation, and aug- 





BALTIMORE, Feb. 7. _' 
The schooner Harvey, Snow, came up yester- 
day evening, from Montego Bay, Jamaica, wheuce 
she sailed on the 5th January. Captain Snowe 
reports that the whole Island was in a state of 
confusion and alarm, in consequence of the insur- 
rectionary movements of the slaves. The troops 
had been called out, and had attacked them, and 
ali who did not surrender at discretion were shot. 
Many slaves, it is added, had met that fate. Mar- | 
tial law had been declared, and the vessels in port 
were not permitted to sail. The H. however. | 
being full, and having applied for a clearance sev. 
eral days before the declaration of martial law, 





a negro woman, the property of Mr Henry Isbell, of | 
| Rear Creek, Fairfield District, came to her master | 


‘The person in company with Mr Wilson when | 


' heen arrested, who remain for trial, afier the excite- 
ment shall have subsided. The rising is, as is usu- 
al, most falsely, as we believe, charged to their la- 
_ bors to instruct the blacks. Many insurgents have 
fled to the mountuins, and a new Maroon war was 
| expected.’ 


} 


/reached us from the island of Jamaica, in the 
| West Indies. 
| slaves were in a state of general insurrection, and 
| were wasting parts of the country with fire and 
/sword. Although the probability is, that the mil- 
itary force in the island will eventually be able 
to suppress the insurgents, it must be with the 
Joss of a vast many lives, and the destruction of 
a great amount of property. ‘Thus, if safety to 
the white inhabitants is procured, it must be- at 
the expense of an extensive destruction of the 
very property whick causes the misery. It seems 
absolutely marvellous, that men are willing, for 
any consideration, to encounter the dangers of 
such a state of things as the system of slavery must 
necessarily produce. Indolence, the love of pow- 
/ er, even upon xo small a scale as this, and the in- 
| ordinate attachment to luxury and wealth, take a 
strong hold upon the human mind. But one would 
| think the love of life, and a desire of protecting 
| the lives of those most neurly related, and most 
affectionately beloved, would prove to be a more 
| powerful principle of conduct. What is there in 
' the enjoyment of ease, wealth and luxury, that 
(ean compefisate even for the fear of a servile in- 
| surrection, and the horrors of a servile massacre ? 
| There are persons in the world, and even in our 
ewn conntry, who can give a feeling answer to 
this question. 

‘The probability is, that the insurrection in Ja- 
maica will serve to quicken the British Govern- 
ment, in the accomplishment of the great mea- 
sure, which they have had under consideration 
for a number of years, that of the total abolition 
of slavery in their colonies. ‘That they, and all 
other governments, must eventually come to this 
result, does not, in our judgment, admit of a 
doubt ; and if postponed too long, the consequen- 
ces may be more serious, than the loss of proper- 
ty alone can possibly occasion.—WV. ¥. Dai. Adv. 


A Bitu. A correspondent has sent us from 
North Carolina, a Bill which was before the le- 
gislature, ‘ for the better regulation of the conduct 
of Negroes, slaves and free persons of color.’ If 
this bill becomes the law of the state, the last 
fragment of the appearance of liberty is taken 


| 
| 
| Another solemn warning to slaveholders has 
' 
| 











| from all who have a drop of African blood in their 


’ tT | re] 
INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. Sor s0s 
| of mutual exhortation and prayer, when the labors 


It will even deprive them of the privilege 


of the day are past. The tightening of the chains 
of slavery shows at once what are the apprehen- 
sions of the whites. But is this the way te pro- 
cure safety? We are much mistaken if it is. In 
proportion as the slaves and people of color be- 
come more wretched, they will be more uneas 
under the yoke. Besides, He who heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel when they ‘ sigh- 

| hy reason of their bondage,’ cannot behold 
with indifference the oppressions of the African 
race.—WV. E. Christian Herald. 

At the late session of the Legislature of North 
Carolina, an act was passed prohibiting colored 


By the latest intelligence, the | 


rsuns from preaching, or acting as cl Si 
What dreadful scsi is er. ah ah 
self-defence requires as a precaution, 
hibition !— Richmond W hig. 


ty in, whey 
such an jp. 





| A sale of ninety negroes, common field ha 
_ belonging to an estate, took place on the r : 
Monday of January, in the neighborhood of T 
ealoosa, Alabama, and brought the sum of for 
one thousand and thirty-one dollars and fifty. 
cents. They had been appraised by com et 7 
judges at within a fraction of one half of tha 
mount ; and but for the late law passed by . 
Legislature relative to the introduction of sj, : 
| into that State, it is presumed would have “i 
purchased, ata price not exceeding their valuation 





tt The following barbarous and o 
bill has been reported by a‘ Committee i i 
gislature of Maryland : - 


A bill, entitled, An act relating to the ma 
mission of slaves in Maryland. 9 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the G 
sembly of Maryland, That from aa ptm > 
passage of this act, it shall not be lawfal for a 
person owning or holding any slave or slaves j 
this State to liberate, manumit, or set free such 
slave or slaves by deed of manumission, wil] ; 
otherwise, unless such slave or slaves be sent by 
the owner or holder or his or their representa 
beyond the limits of this State. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That if any ne 
or mulatto slave or slaves shall become entitled 
his, her or their freedom at any fature day afer 
the passage of this act, according to the presen; 
existing laws of this State, such negro or mulatta 
slave or slaves shall forfeit all right, title and Claim 
to her, his, and their freedom, unless within —_ 


quit and finally leave this State. 


free negro or mulatto of this State. 





Exclusion of Free Blacks.—The Tennessee 


than twenty days. 


tiary from one to two years. 
penalty is to be inflicted é fier the first offence. Th, 
Act also prohibits manumission, without an imme. 
diate removal from the State. 


























LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—No. V. 
TO ISABEL. 

I adverted in my last Jetter, Isabel, to the si- 
uation of the slaves under the most favorable cir- 
| cumstances—subjected to the control ofa kind 
| master, well fed, comfortably clothed, and 10 
| overworked—possessed of a comfortable habit 
‘tion to shield him from the inclemency of the 
weather, and provided for in sickness or old age, 
without the exertion of any of his own energy or 
forethought. Supposing this to be true of the 
| whole of the American slaves—which we know 
it is not—and allowing the whole of them to le 
‘well contented with their situation, still, my 
friend, we have no right to retain them in bond 
age: the claims of justice, though not of humani- 
ty, are violated almost equally as if they wer 
subjected to the greatest cruelties. And after all, 
| Isabel, if such were the benefits universally shar- 
‘ed among them, what would Le the amount of 
' all these boasted comforts ? not actually equal 
those enj@yed by the trusty house dog ! for hes 
‘exempted from labor. But is a mere absence 0! 
the harassing cares of life, a sufficiency of happ- 
_ness to satisfy the cravings of an immortal 0% 
|ture? Is the circumstance of refraining from the 
i exercise of unnecessary cruelties towards those 
'whom we have made our servants forever, sufl- 

cient to atone for their mental darkness? And 
| how may they drink at the well-spring of life and 
_ knowledge, when we have sealed it for only out 
selves? Oh! Isabel, have we not a fearful 
count to render for this iniquity ? 





_* Wo for those who trample o’er a mind— 

_ A deathless thing !—They know not what they do, 
| Or what they deal with—Man perchance may bind 
|The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 
The torch he quetuches ; or to music wind 

' Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew— 
| But for the soul !—oh ! tremble and beware 
To lay rade hands upon Ged’s mysteries there’ 


The oppression of the body may be endurable, 
but that of the spirit is indeed death ! 

You have, doubtless, heard it asserted, that 9 
mental capacity, the negro is naturally the inf 
rior of the white man ; but I will not insult yo 
by supposing you capable for an instant of givilg 
it credence. It is true that our slaves aren 
wise, nor learned, nor possessed of high intellect 
ual superiority ; if they were, more than balf ou 
objections to slavery would be obviated ; but 1 
assert that they are by nature incapable of this, 
would be adding sin to sin, by attempting” 
charge the effects of our own iniquity upon “ 
hands of God? It is true that the negroes, who 
were originally torn away from their palm-t'? 
homes in Africa, were not possessed of gifted 
souls and highly cultivated intelleets ; they We 


ams ; but by placing and retaining them bere * 
mong us, we have become in the widest sense oh 
the term, ‘ our brothers’ keepers ’—and most 
suredly will their blood be required at 
hands. Forgive me, dear Isabel, if I weary Yo 
for how can | bear that you should reflect W" 
indifference on a subject that so deeply interes 
your AGNES: 





From the Genius of Universal Emancipatio 
_SLAVE LUXURIES. 

I believe it is Addison who declared in one 
his essays, that the sight of a luxuriously sp" 
table, always exhibited to his imagination, ! 
sight of innumerable diseases lying in ambus 





mong the dishes. An idea something simi © 


Cadery. 


days after becoming so entitled, he, she, or they _ 


Sec. 3. nd be it enacted, That it shall yo | 
he lawful for any person or persons to give, sel} or | 
transfer, or convey, any slave or slaves to apy | 


DBADIES? DRPARPU AA, © 


From the Genius of Universal Emancipatin. 


to use our own often misapplied term, barbare 


h & | 


tive, 


Legislature have passed an Act forbidd ng free ue 
blacks from coming into the State to remain more ean 
\ The penalty is a fine of fog 
tea to fifty dollars, and confinement in the peniten. a. 
Double the highs 
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Emancipation. 
—No. V. 
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this has arisen in my mind with respect to an en- 
tertaipment imbued with the spirit of the slave 
cultivated cane. I have fancied that the death 
sigh of some unfortunate victim of oppression 
might be yet trembling on the bosom of a jelly, 
and the rich flavor of a conserve conceal the briny 
tears that have mingled with the saccharine chrys- 
tals that enter into its composition. A pound 
cake seems like the sepulchre of the broken heart 
with which it may perhaps have been purchased, 
and the delicious ice to wear the red tinge of hu- 
man blood. If those who unserupulously partake 
of these delicacies, had beheld the horrors by 
which ihey are too often purchased; if they could 
wit 
dured by their fellow-creatures, only that the 
tification of their palates might be ministered 


e 


| believe there are few females who would re- | 
in inv desire to taste of the blood polluted ban- | 


eyet. Yet why sheuld the sight of blood be need- 
4 when they ‘know it has been shed, to awaken 
eir sleeping sensibilities ? Under other circum- 
stances, they would shudder tu be to'd that the 
morsel upon their lips, or the garments upon their 


forms, had been torn by rapine and murder from 


the hands 


can assure them that the price of the very articles 


now before them, has not been the life of a fel- | 


jow creature! ‘The whole system of slavery is 


replete w ith barbarity, and there are numerous in- 


stances of the o’er-wearied slave having perishec | 
with exhaustion amidst his toil, or died beneath | 


the tortures of the mercilessly inflicted lash s—and 

how can it be said that the object for which such 

are perpetrated, is free from the stain of 
MARGARET. 


crueiues 
blood ? 


Ty the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
: gress assembled :— 
Your Memoridlists, Female citizens of Phila- 
delj 


That deeply commiserating the condition of that 


= ar aes of the citizens of these United States, who 
in held in bondage, we e urnestly solicit your at- 
tention to this momentous subject. 

Your Memorialists believe, that ifour General 
Government act to the extent of their power in 
removing this evil, their exampie may have a 
happy intluence on the Legislatures of the south- 
ern tates. 

Oar sympathies are also enlisted on behalf of 
the Slaveholders, on many of whom this evil is 
entailed, and who are involved in increased diffi- 
culties by the recent lamevtable occurrences, 

Your Memorialists are aware that at this junc- 
ture our attempts may be considered intrusive, but 
we approach you unarmed ; our ouly banner is 
Peace. 

The slave system, as its exists at this time in 
the District of Columbia, particularly claims our 
attention, not that we feel less keenly the suffer- 
ings of those, who are not within its limits ; but 
as that section is under the immediate jurisdiction 
of Congress, we entreat, that effective measures 
may be adopted for the entire abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 
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CHANGE OF SITUATIONS ; 
OR 
The Excelicnce of the Golden Rule. 
{CONCLUDED.] 

After the four days were over, the exercise that 
Tliza had gove through had so exhausted her, that 
she fell sick. Mira laid her in her bed, brought 
up her bioths, and served her with the same care 


Eliza did not receive these services from her with 
her former haughtiness ; the kindness of her siave 
made her so ashamed of herself, that would 
have freely consented to have been hers all her 
life ; thereby to repair the ill usage she had given 


her. I forgot to tel! you, that some ladies and 
gentiemen of Athens were also taken on board 


the ship that carried Eliza ; but as they were not 
persons to rank with her, she neither knew nor 
thought inuchof them. At the month's end, they 
were all brought together again. ‘Ihe judges, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, enquired into their be- 
haviour, and hegan with asking the mistresses that 
how they liked their new 

They owned, with many a heavy 
sigh, that it was a great hardship to Obey those 
Whom they had a right to command. Pray, said 
the judges, why do you fancy that you have such 


t 
a right ? 


were become slaves. 


condition ? 


Has nature made any real ditference 
You dare not say it: 
the slave, the servant, and the mister, come from 
and the gods, who place then 
in their different conditions. never intended, that, 
in their judgment, one should be ubove the vth- 
er: virtue only gives precedency in the estimate 
of the divine wisdom. The gods seta value on 
this title alone, and have appointed different con- 
ditions to facilitate the exercise of all virtues. The 
slave must show his affection and fidelity, and love 
of his work. ‘The masters must, by their lenity 
and kindness, allay the difficulties of servitude ; 
and the slaves must return the favors of their mas- 
ters with obedience and zeal. You have made 


between you and them : 


the same parent ; 


eri: y * . 
a of both states, said the judge to the masters | 
who were become slaves ; let this be a lesson to | 


you when you retura to Athens ; use your ser- 
vants in the same manner you wished to be used 


/ 2 as 
eurtog your stay here. The judge then addressed | 
The law, | 


the li aN , 
he slaves, who were now masters. 


he, permits, but does not oblige you, to set 
your slaves at liberty : you may keep them here 
as long as they live, or you may send them back 
hon as and if you will, you may return with 
vee AML that are willing to restore their former 
Masters to liberty, must write their naimes in this 
book. The judge hoped that Mira would have 


been the first to set her mistress at liberty ; but 
she remained in 


a s 
nd a young man of a most agreeable counten- 


Me — woman was asked, why she did not 
peg "fr mistress, who was a goed sort of an 
ae ? because, said she, as { was her slave 
¥ years, it is but fitting that I should take 

™y turn for the like number of years. I am tired 
ol serving, and choose the pleasure of continuing 
“stress a longer time. ‘This slave’s name was 


elisa, Immediately the young man, whe bad 


S11d 


ness, gathered up before them, all the agony | 
.g h 


of their rightful possessors ; and who | 


hia and its vicinity, with due respect repre- | 
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| SO advantageous a physiognomy, and whose name | 
was Zeno, stepped forward : I do not come, said | 


he to the judge 


master’s release ; he ceased to be a slave the mo- 
ment | was allowed to use hii acording to my 
inclination. I heartily beg his pardon for the ill- 


» ww sign the instrument of my | 


_ usage the law obliged me to give han. ‘That con- 
_ Strained ine to repeat part of his fociner behaviour | 
towards his slave ; but I can assure you, that I 


_ have suffered more by it than he has. You may 


'send him back te Athens ; [am ready to go with | 


him ; and if he require it, to serve him while I 


; Sag ; ‘ 
live. This young man, said Mina, has answered 
for me: our adventures are alike: 


Sir, a8 soon as you can, to Atheius: 
within tells me, I shall be happier than formerly ; 


dispatch us, | 
something | 


for I am very much mistaken, if uy dear mistress, | 


> 


not use me with greater kindness than she did be- 
fore. Eliza interrupted her slave : if I have uot 
| spoken before, said she to the judge, it was shame 

and confusion hindered me froiw speakiag. "This 

poor young woman is worthy to be my mistress 
| while she lives, and I do not even deserve the de- 
| gree of being her slave. 


now sensible of the affection I have for her.‘ will | 
| ghost of Ashmun ; indeed, by some it is feared that 


| being, from which condition (if we can judge fiom 


Hitherto I had thought 
uiyself of another kind, and I was not mistakea : | 


| 1 had title and wealth more than she had, and | 


| more pride, with a cruel and barsh disposition ; 
| She had the advantage over me of a better heart, 
| more patience, kinduess, and generosity. 


vested with my titles, without her good qualities ? 
| T own her superiority over me with pieasure ; and 


What | . . . ; 
x ; | resolved to vanish, leaving an astonished world in 
vould have become of me, if she had only been | S 6 . 


for a ghost)—we apprehend that his ghostship an- 


| withal, I accept of the liberty T am restored to by | 


with me to Athens : there it will be in wy power 
to show my gratitude, by sharing my fortune with 
her, and esteeming her as a valuable friend, whose 
advice | am determined to follow, and whose vir- 
tues I willendeavor to imitate. Zeno’s 
who had said nothing yet, came up in his turn. 
lis name was Zenocrates; and he addressed 
| himself to the judges: I have the same share of 
confusion with Eliza ; like her, [ have abused a 
| slave greatly superior to me by his noble and ex- 
' alted manner of thinkiag ; and, with her, I sin- 
cerely regret my former behaviour. 
example, t will repair past mistakes, by making 


her, and thank her for her willingness to return | 


master, | 


After ber | 


the condition of. Zeno the happiest that can be. | 


| 
The judge then directed his discourse to the whole 
assembly, and made the following decree. 

‘Phe slave who had no couipassion for the 
condition of her old mistress, has the low way of 
thinking of a slave ; whereupon we condemn her 
to slavery during life ; it is the condition which 
is best suited to the meanness of her heart. At 


to abuse the authority which she resumes over 
her, lest she become an object of as mach con- 
tempt as this abject creature. ‘Those who choose 
to send their masters back to Athens, and to re- 
main here themselves, shall continue here, but in 
several different conditions. Among them are 
two who abused their masters after the eight days’ 
trial was over: those two shall continue slaves 
| here : 
compassion, are without those affections which 


they are made for it ; it is the only rank they de- 
serve. 
citizens those who used their masters kindly, and 
as they could wish to be used themselves. ‘The 
worth of Mira and Zeno is beyond all praise, and 
al] the rewards we can bestow. Were they to 
continue slaves for life, their sentiments raise them 
above kings ; without presuming to decide, we 
leave their fate to the providence of the gods ; let 
them return to Athens with Zenocrates and Elizy ; 
they deserve to be masters ; but whether they be 
or not, of all mo:tals they will deserve to be the 
most respected, and will be an honor to whatever 
condition is allotted to them by the gods.’ 

Eliza and Zenocrates, before their departure, 
gave many thanks to the inhabitants of the island ; 
and nssured them, that t.ey would never forget 
the lessons which they had received among them, 
to behave hereafter with humanity and kindness, 
Zenocrates and Zeno, in their return to Athens, 
having opportunities of knowing more particularly 
the good qualities of Eliza and Mira, fell in love 
with them, Marriages were respectively propo- 
sed to them, and met with a favorable acceptance ; 
they married when they arrived at Athens. But 





| the two faithful slaves tho’ set at liberty, not being 
| in a mind to quit their masters, were charged by 
them with the entire management of the house ; 


and attention as she used to do at Athens ; but . ; : : 
: | and discharged their trust with sach zeal and fi- 


delity, as may be an example to all whom provi- 
dence has placed in service. Indeed their mas- 
ters had always a true regard to their virtue, and 
treated them more like friends who deserved ill 
their confidence, affection, and even their respect, 
than like persons whom the appointment of provi- 
dence had made their subjects. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ANTELSLAVERY SOCIETY. 


‘The Constitution of this Society, with an Address 


to the People of New-England, will be found on 
We commend the Address to the 
candid perusal of the public, and its sentiments to 


our first page. 


ihe cordial adopiion of every philanthropist and 
chvistian. It isshoped that the editors of newspa- 
pers will generally give it an insertion. 

An Address on Slavery was delivered on ‘Thurs- 
day evening in the Essex-street meeiing-house, by 
Armold Butlum, President of the Society. ‘The au- 
dience was auspiciously numeruus, giving substantial 
evidence of the growing interest which is feli in the 
community on this momentous subject. We can- 
not speak of the address but in terms of strong pan- 
egyric : it was an admirable exhibition of christian 
love and philanthropy, eminently calculated to en- 





her place, as did another woman, | 


lighten the understanding, to uffect the heart, to sub- 
due prejudice, to induce conviction, to remove 


doubt, and to multiply and unite the friends of 


But we have not room to en- 
More attentive listeners we 


bleeding humanity. 
large upon its werits. 
never saw. Every word was eagerly received, and 
seemed to tell wiih resistless effect. 





‘Waar can THE Free Cotorned PeoPLe 
DO FOR The instructive es- 
says of our correspondent 8S. 'T. U., in reply to 
this question, deserve the careful perusal of our 
colored readers. ‘They should not only read, but 
follow the spirited directions which are given. 
| Especially should they assert their right to enjoy 
‘the benefits of instruction in our public schools, 
‘from which no law excludes them. 


THEMSELVES?’ 


of S. T. U. is worth as much to our colored | 
| brethren elsewhere, as to those in this city : it is | slaveholders. If we have been hoaxed, the impo- 
not intended to be exclusively local in its applica-| sition is only a fresh illustration of the duplicity of 


' tion. 


the same time we recommend to her mistress, not | 


~~. & 


for all that are divested of humanity and | 


ure so natural to a rational being, and are justly | 


doomed to remain in the lowest of conditions ; | YOU! C®US$> 8 itis much, very mach in need of de- 


The advice | 





We adit into the number of our fellow | 











' 
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ij The protracted silence of the chivalrous 
editor of the American Spectator merits quite as 
caustic a rebuke as the following. If this do not 
induce hiw to fulfil his pledge, the public will know | 
how to estimate his courage and veracity. 


For the Liberator. 
TO REY. ISAAC ORR. 
‘ What isjt—a spirit ? 
See, how it locks about! Believe “me, sir, 
lt carries a brave form: but’tis a spirit? 
SuHaks. 


Sirn—Six weeks have now elupsed since the 
publication of wy first article of the Colonization 


controversy, and during that time you have kept, 


, / - : 
yourself as sient us if you were the redoubtable | 
| 


you have been metamorphosed junto an imuaterial | 


an article published in the Ameiican Spectator of 
Nov. 5ih, and headed, * Challenge Accepied,’) you 
have but lately emerged. Various are the supposed 
causes which led the * Shade of Ashiwun’ to bury 
himself and talents in obscurity, (the proper place 


ticipated the possibility of an attack, and therefore 


tuute suspense. But what can have actuated the 
Isanc Orr, the unyielding and determined 
champion of Colonizationisw, thas to desert his 
post, und ‘ sku/k away’ from the contest, miust 
be the subject of conjecture. Wouder whether he 
waz convinced by the few traths | advanced? If so, 
I shall congratulate myself on having gained one 
proselyte to Anti-Colonizationism, which is well | 
worth the pains taken by me, and which will be 
the subject of unceasing gratification. 


> 
aev. 


I will not 
cherish the unworthy idea, sir, that you are a hy- 
pocrile ; for verily the supposition wou'd be eated | 
with ail the contempt it’ merits by every rational | 
weniber of the commianity. 





We will then suppose 
you an opposer of the scheme of the Colonization | 
Society. Now, sir, to be consisient, (for consist- 
ency is a jewe! rare, and of no ordinary value,) you 
will immediately set to work in opposing the Colon- 
ization Society * with all your might.’ Also prepare 
to receive the reprehension of all your Colonization 
brethren, from the Rev. R. R. Guiley even down 
to John B. Hepburn ; prepare yourself to weet your 
fate with calmness and fortitude ; and while in the 
wnidst of persecution, back-biting, and reproach of 
every description, recollect, that such is the invaria- 
ble lut of every man who protests against the darl- 
ing prejudices and sins of the age. Or, sir, if you 
ure not convinced, but merely silenced, by the 
dread of being overpowered in argument, recoilect 
that you are not only inconsistent, but hypocrit- 
ical, in the strictest sense of the word. In conclu- 
sion, let me beseech yeu, sir, to endeavor to defend 


fence ; and again show yourself to the world, that 
they und [ may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that there is on the face of the ylobe—‘ a living 
dead man.’ Yours, &c. 
GARDNER JONES. 
New-York, Feb. 6, 1832. 





A friend has pat intoeour hand a pamphlet, enti- 
tled * Remarks upon a Plan for the total Abolition 
of Slavery in the United States: by a Citizen of 
New-York.’ And what think you, gentle reader, 
is the * Plan’ proposed by this sagacioas pamphilet- 
Why, for Congress to provide a fund for pur- 
chasing, and colonising in Africa, two millions of 


eer? 
slaves and their ofispring ! A fine piece of economy, 
But who, with a vision that is not totally 
blind, does not see the folly and hopelessness of 


truly ! 


sach a scheme—to say nothing of its iminorality ? 
Unless laws were first enacted in all the slave States, 
before a single purchase was made, that slavery 
should not exist after a very brief period, a sum ex- 
ceeding the nationa] debt of Great Britain would be 
insullicient to relieve all the victins of oppression in 
this manner, Can such an immeuse sum be rais- 
ed? and if so, can slaveholders be induced to con- 
sent to a speedy annihilation of slavery? Besides, 
it is evident that an offer to purchase slaves, on the 
part of Congress, would put an end to voluntary, 
unrequited emancipation, and raise the value of this 
kind of stock in those States were it is now com- 
paratively worthless : it woald also give vigor to the 
foreign slave trade, as speculators would be sure to 
make a fresh victim occupy the place of the ransom- 
ed slave. Far distant be the day when Congress 
shall become the patron of robbers ! 

The author of these ‘ Remarks,’ which are wild | 
and incoherent, is of course a warm colonizationist. 
We quote two paragraphs from his paimphiet, as 
speciinens of his benevolence and republicanism : 

‘The slavee cannot reasonably oppose this plan 
for their amelioration. Their experience must teach 
thei that they never can hold in the society of this 
country a standing suituble to their wishes, bat al- 
ways one that they will naturally consider degra- 
ding aud mortifying. 

‘If it can possibly be supposed that the project of 
colonization should fail, and the blacks are liberated 
and left to form a part of our community with equal 
lights as freemen, as they become enlightened their 
natural desire will be to have themselves represent- 
ed by their own color, and claun to have seats in 
our legislatare gvith the white people. Without 
ineaning any olka reflection, willsuch a step be 
tolerated under the peculiar formation of our secie- 
ty? and yet will not the resistance of it engender 
hazardous jealousies, and produce a much to be la- 
mented inharmenious state of things? And it ts by 
no means certain, but that the aspiring political 
demagogue of party, to gratify his ewn ambition, 
may be found to advocate their claims to those priv- 





ileges, in order to have the benefit of their influeuce 
in promoting his own views, regardless of its unhap- | 
py tendencies when they can have 2,000,000 of | 
people to appeal to. The late atiempt to establish 
a universily-lor the education of colored people in | 
Connecticut, minty, with propriety, be refei rod to as 
illustrative of the possibility of the foregoing remark.’ 





We perceive in the Macon (Georgia) Messenger, 
a contradiction of the account published seme tine 
since in the Liberator, in relation to the tarring and 
feathering of a Mr John Lamb of that place, for 
being a subscriber to our paper. There was litle 
in the deed itself, barbarous as it appeared, calcu- 
lated to excite our suspicion of its actual occurrence, | 
familiar as we are with the craelties of Georgia 





| 
men-stealerss. 


We have received the Prospeetus of a Religious 
and Literary Periodical, to be commenced imine- 
diately in the City of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘THe 
Wor tp: as it is—and as it should be.’ Charles 
W. Denison, Editor. Mr. Denison is already 
known to our readers as the former able conductor 
of the Stonington Phenix, and sti!l more recently as 
one of the editors of the Herald of Peace. * ‘The 
World ’ is to be devoted to the principles of THE 
strict Baprisrs generally, and to the ‘ Baptist 
Domestic Missionary Society of Pennsylvania,’ in 
particular. * An Association bas bean formed, com- 
posed of brethren from diflerent Baptist Churches in 
Phiadelphia, who have metually pledged themselves 
to meet all the expenses connected with the early 
publishing of a paper of the character contemplated 
Ly them.’ * The World is intended to look above 
the mere technicalities of polemical disputation, 
and abroad on a field of practical usefulness, meas- 
ued by the title assumed.” Terms $2,00 per 
annum, payable in advance ; $2,50 at the end 
of six months ; or $3,00, if payment be delayed un- 
til the close of the year. Jt will be printed on a 
sheet of imperial size, and published every Satur- 
day. We copy two or thee paragraphs from the 
Prospectus : 

* Close attention will be paid to the LirERARY 
DEPARTMENT ofthe paper. In this respect, we 
have assurances of aid from some of the most gified 
writers in the literary world. Original essays, mor- 
al tales, and poetic effusions, will be found under 
this head. 

In the MisceLLANEous DEPARTMENT, a 
general schedule of interesting secular items will be 
inserted. As much of the current news of the day 
as possible shall find a place. 

Every thing of a political nature will be strictly 
excluded. Our * Worn’ ts a religious one. We 
intend to induce all who shall peruse our pages, to 
‘study the things which make for peace.’ Our col- 
unins will never exhibit an arena in which political 
gladiators shall strip for the mastery ; and, while 
they hold up their own naked deformity to the 
view of the multitude, tear each other’s vitals for the 
sport of the throng.’ 

‘The plan of * The World ’ is certainly extensive, 
and its design a grand one. We have the utmost 
confidence in the talents and devotion of Mr. Deni- 
son, and heartily commend his enterprise to the lib- 
eral patronage of the public. 





*‘MaGpauen Facrs.’ We are very deeply 
indebted to the author, J. R. McDowall, (a philan- 
thropist whose exertions to do good lave been inde- 
fatigable in the city of New-York,) for a pamphlet 
with this title, occupying 104 large octavo pages. It 
contains a mass of appalling facts, and the most 
thrilling narratives, relating to the dissolute females 
of the conimercial emporium. It is a monument to 
the labors, zeal and fidelity of Mr McDowall. We 
cannot deubt that the work will be sought with 
great avidity : its circulation throughout the country 
tiust prove of immense benefit to the public imorals, 
in warning the inexperienced and rousing the friends 
of viriue to active exertions in behalf of the victims 
of lewdness. We give a tabie of its contents. 


The Abandoned—their moral character ; A Vir- 
tnous Woman; A Vicions Woman; A Vicious 
Man ; Magdalens—their prospects ; Magdulen—her 
character ; Marriage ; Lieentiousness shortens: Life 
—the Jersey Boy ; Phe Orphan—the Newburgh 
Girl; City Vices—the Eseape ; ‘The Collegian—a 
Magdalen Letier; ‘The Minister's Dauglter—a 
Merchant's Wife ; The luprixoned Lady, and N. 
York Female Penitentiary ; ‘The Suicide ; ‘Two 
Females ; An Alderman’s Letter, and Dr Johnson's 
Humane Act; House of Refuge in New-York ; 
Baliimore Magdalen Society ; Philadelphia Magda- 
len ; Boston Penitent Female Refuge ; London Vi- 
ces, and Female Penitentiary ; Anti-Magdalen 
Meeting at Tammany Hall ; Reply to a Whiter in 
the Daily Sentinel ; An Opposer of the Magdalen 
Report; Reply to his Letter; Journal of Com- 
merce ; Genius of Temperance ; Episcopal Recoid- 
er; Christian Advorate 3 Commercial Advertiser ; 
Howard—-Journal of Commerce, Juby 2; Extracts 
from the Author's Diary ; The Life and Appeal of 
a Georgia Magdalen, by herself: ‘The Magdalen—a 
Poem. 





More SLanpeR AND Persecution. At 
a meeting of the citizens of Cecil county, Mary- 
land, held a few weeks since, the following pre- 
amble and resolution were ‘ unanimously ’ adopt- 
d: 

‘ Whereas disaffection amongst the black popula- 
tion of the slaveholding States has recently manifest- 
ed itself in repeated instances of insubordination and 
insurrection, producing constant apprehensions of 
danger to the citizens of these States—and it is be- 
lieved the excitement to rebellion is mainly owing 
to the ingress of free Negroes trom the adjoming and 


is} 


' non-slaveholding States, and to the insutticiency of 


the laws for the government of the black population 
of this State—and whereas it is conceived to be the 
bounden duty of every people to enact such laws as 
are deewed necessary for the protection of Life, 
Liberty and Property ; : 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, 
the laws of the State of Maryland, relating to Slaves 
and free Negroes, require such aimendinents as will 
prevent evasion, iuproper practices, and the means 
of successful rebeilion on the part of the black pop- 


J ulation of this State; and that the Legislature be 


memorialized on this subject, and requesied to make 
such enactments at their ensuing session, as in their 
wisdou shall seem proper and necessary.’ 


tc The Report of the Legislative Committee, to 
whom was referred a Petition for the repeal pf the 
following section of the Act of June, 1786, has not 
yet been acted upon by the House. We trast it 
will shortly be brought up for discussion, and the 
preposterous enactment, which now disgraces the 
intelligence and equity of the Legislutare, be obliter- 
ated forever. 

‘ And be it further enacted, That no person 
by this Act authorized to marry, shall join in 
marriage any white person with any Negro, In- 
dian or Mulatto, on penalty of the sum of Mifty 
Pounds, two third parts thereof to the use of the 
county wherein such act shall be committed, and 
the residue to the prosecutor, to be recovered by 
the Treasurer of the same county, In manner as 
aforesaid ; and all such marriages shall be abso- 








We are pleased to observe in the Pittsburg (Pa.) 
Statesman, the Constitution of an African Edacation 
Society, adopted by the colored citizens of that 
place. We shall insert it, in our next paper, for the 
encouragement and imitation of the colored people 
in other places, together with the friendly remarks 
of the editor of the Statesman. 


The New-England Museum, in this city, was in- 
jured by fire on ‘Tuesday to the amount of several 
thousand doilars. 


The legislature of Georgia have offered a reward 
of five thousand dollars for the arrest and convie- 
tion, tnder the laws of that state, of the publisher 
of a newspaper at Boston, Massachusetts, called the 
‘ Liberator.’ We have never seen a copy of the 
Liberator, but it is charged with the promulgation 
of sentiments, calcalated to excite disturbances and 
insurrections among the slaves in the Southern states. 
It is probable that the legisiature of Georgia have 
taken this course, with the hope of uiarming the 
publisher of the paper mentioned, because it is 
hardly to be supposed, evenrin the exercise of the 
most latitadinarian opinions entertained by politi- 
cians, lawyers, and law makers of that state, that 
they have any serious expectation of punishing an 
inhabitant of Massachusetts, residing there, for a 
breach of a penal law of Georgia—unleas, per- 
chance, he happened to be an Indian, and owned a 
gold mine. 

But if they have any such notions, we would 
recommend to themto look nearer home. We 
presuine they will find in the Virginia papers, and 
particularly the Richmond Enquirer and Richmend 
Whig, articles not only editorial, but in the shape of 
speeches in the House of Delegates of that state, 
quite as well calculated to excite distarbances, and 
even insurrections, among the slaves, as any thing 
that ever appeared in any northern newspaper, not 
even excepting the Liberator, And they might 
work to more advantage in the state of Virginia, 
than they could at such a distance as Boston.. There 
are ten chances to one against their -being able to 
seize a man by force of Georgia law at Boston, and 
to get him away, so as to reach Georgia in safety. 
But such a sum as five thousand dollars, might 
induce somebody to can great risks in attempting 
to carry of a inember of the Virginia legislature, 
above the Blue Ridge, and traraport him to Mil- 
ledgevill.—New York Daily Adver. 





The esteemed friend, who forwarded to us a 
number of the Richmond (Va.) Whig, containing a 
speech of Mr Preston, of Montgomery, on the abo- 
lition question, will accept our thanks. The Speech 
coniains many good sentiments, a large portion of 
which is worthy of an insertion in a future number 
of our paper. 

Virginia.—Notwithstanding the vote ofthe Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, that it was inexpedient 
now to pass any enactments for the abolition of 
Slavery, the discussion is still going on in that body 
us if no such vote had been taken, 





Two duels, both terminating fatally, have recent- 
ly been fought in Columbus, Georgia ;—one between 
Maj. Camp and Gen. Woolfolk—the former was dan- 
gerously wounded an inch above the navel, the lat- 
ier was shot through the heart ;—the other between 
Mr Grist and Mr Feir, both of South Carolina, ia 
which the latter met the same fate as Woolfolk, 
being also shot through the heart. 


Dvew. A letter in the Washington Globe of 
Friday states that a duel was fought on the banks 
of the Potomac, four miles from Port Tobacco, 
Feb. 7, between Lieut. H]. Mathews, of that place, 
and Doct. G. Walter Jewson, from Virginia. 
‘They exchanged shots at the distance of ten paces, 
and both balls took effect. Mr. Mathews was 
pierced through the heart, and expired without 
a groan ; and*the Doctor was wounded in the 
lower part of the abdomen ; it is thought by the 
physicians he may recover. 





?cc}> «Is it not as unchristian to steal from a 
man, or when stolen to keep from him, the funda- 
mental and imprescriptible rights, which God has 
given hin, as it is to steal from a man the compara- 
lively contemptible chattels, which he has earned 
by his own industry, or which he has inherited: 
from his ancestors? ’ 





Letters received at this office from Feb. 11 to 
Feb. 18, 1832. 

Abner H. Francis, Treuton, N. J, ; Henry 
Foster, Hartford, Ct. ; Thomas Williams, Lew- 
istown, Pa. ; Elijah Fisher, Centreville, Indiana ;. 
George Harris, Abington, Pa. ; Edward J. Pom- 
pey, Nantucket, Mass. ; Prince Couper, New Ha- 
ven, Ct. ; 8. P. Dole, Hanover, Mass. ; Jehiel 
C. Beman, Middletown, Ct. ; T. Pratt, Hartford, 
Ct. ; Rufus E. Cutler, Exeter, N. H. 


DEATHS. 


At Hartford, Conn. on Sunday morning last,. 
Rev. Elias Cornelius, D. D. Secretary of the A- 
merican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis-. 
sions, aged 37. 

At the same place, Sterling Boardman and Cuf- 
fee Fenner, both colored men, and both supposed. 
to have been between 110 and 115 years of age. 








son of Mr Samuel Condoll, aged six months. 


JOHN B. PERO, 
NWO. 2 & 3; 
In rear of Dock Square, near City Tavern,. 


BOSTON,* 
HAS ON HAND AND FOR SALE, 


150 boxes Cologne Water, some very 
extra ; 

300 doz. old English Windsor Soap ; 

275 German Hones, some very large size 5 

40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease ; 

20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; 

20 doz. small bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; 

10 doz. of Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of which-is 
of the most splendid colors ; 

5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears ; 

6 doz. large size Curling Tongs. 

Feb. 18. oaf3m 
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FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, AND AT THE 
BOOKSTORE OF CARTER AND HENDEE, 


A DODUsCOURBss 
On Slavery in the United States, 
By Rev. Samuel J. May, Pastor of the First 
Church in Brooklyn, Ct. 
tC This discourse is judicious, forcible and 
eloquent, richly meriting an attentive perusal and 
a wide circulation. Price 1245 cents. 





Se 
—— 


~ GENTEEL BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS, 


ROBERT WOOD _ 
IVES notice to his friends and the public, 
that he has taken the house corner of Gar- 
den and Southack streets, for the entertainment of 














genteel persons of color who may wish to be ac- 
commodated with board. It is situated in an eligi- 
| ble pert of the city, and commands an extenswe and 
| pleasant prospect. Board may be obtained by the 
| day, week or month. Every. eflart will be made 
| by Mr Wood to suit the taste and convenience of 
| his patrons, Gentlemen of color, in other places, 
on visiting Boston, will find his house a desirable re- 


sort. Patronage ie respectfully solicited. Deo.17. 


In Middletown, Ct. Feb. 8, Christopher Rush,. 
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BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY.” 
O thou bright jewel, in my aim I strive 
To comprehend thee. ‘Thine own words declare 
Wisdom is higher than a fool can reach. 
I cease to wonder, aid no more attempt - 
Thine height ’ exp!ore, or fathom thy profound. 
But, O my soul, siuk not into despair, 
Virtue is near thee, and with gentle hand 
Would now embrace thee, hovers o'er thine head. 
Fain would the heaven-born soul with her converse : 
Then seek, then court her for her promised bliss. 


Auspicious queen, thine heavenly pinions spread, 
And lead celestial Chastity along ; 

Lo! now her sacred retinue descends, 

Arrayed in glory from the orbs above. 

Attend me, Virtue, through my youthful years! 

O leave me not to the false joys of time! 

But guide my steps to endless life and bliss. 
Greatness, or Goodaess, say what I shall call thee, 
To give a higher appellation still, 

Teach me a better strain, a nobler Jay, 

O thou, enthroned with cheru¥s in the realms of day! 





** Sir, in my country—a land not destitute of poets, 
as we believe.—an African woman, the well known 
Phillis Wheatley, ha 
which, while it displays want of education, and was 
written at hours stolen from the labors of slavery, aud 
was the production of a mind weighed down by the 
shackles of seryitude—for every poem com- 
mences with a lameatation of her enslaved and abject 
condition—stands almost at the head of the poetry of 
the age in which it was produced,’—Spreecn or Sam- 
vet L. Knapp, FQ. 


aumost 





FLY MN, 
hou that ereatedst al Thou fountai 
T! that tedst all! Thou fountain 
Of our sun’s light—who dwellest far 
From man, beyond the farthest star, 
Yet, ever present ; who cost heed 
Our spirits in their utmost need, 


We bless 


thee, Father, that we are 
We bless thee for our inward life ; 
For its immortal date deerceing ; 

For that whic 


A spark of thy divinity, 


h comprehendeth thee, 


Which is the being cf eur 
We bless thee for this bounteous earth ; 
lor its increase—for corn and wine ; 
For forest oaks, for mountain rills, 

For catile on a thousand hills ; 


We bless thee, for all good is thine! 


The earth is thi 
That man may labor not iu vain ; 
Thou giv’st the grass, the grain, the tree, 


ne, and it thou keepest, 


Seed time aad harvest come from thee, 
The early and the latter rain! 


The earth is thine—the summer earth ; 
Fresh with the dews, with sunshine bright; 
With golden clouds in evening hours, 
With singing birds and balmy flowers, 


} i Anal; ‘ 
ai delight. 


Creatures of beauty an 


The earth is thine—the teeming earth ; 
In the rich beunteous time of seed, 
When man goes forth in joy to reap, 
And gathers up his garnered heap, 


Acainst the time of storm and need. 


The earth is thine—when days are dim, 

And leafiess stands the stately tree ; 

When from the north the fierce winds blow, 

When falleth fast the mantling snow :-— 

The earth pertaineth still to thee! 

The earth is thine—thy creature, man! 

Thine are a}! worlds, a}! suns chat shine ; 

Darkness and light, and life and death ; 

Whate’er all space inhabiteth— 

Creator! Father! all is thine!—[{Many Howitt. 
VOPE. 

When the o’erburdened 


Sinks ‘midst the turmoil and the strife of earth— 


mind 


And mournful thoughts enshrined 
In the dark spirit, send their influence forth, 


Like the cold whirlwinds, from the frozen North : 


When the beclouded eye 
Is dim and tearful in Affliction’s hour, 
And in the bitter skv, 

The dusky legions of the tempest lower, 
And Sorrow’s rain comes 
flower : 

What upon such a scene 

Can shed the radiance that from Heaven cdescends— 
That makes our pathway green : 

That gifis of glory to each blossom lends, 

And with the unsullied sky the smile of Eden biends ? 
Is it the world’s vain show— 

The pomp and glitter of its fading things, 
That o’er our paths can throw 

A ray, where Fate, with melancholy wings, 

O’er treasured dreams of love, her midnight shadow 

flings ? 

Ask of the vain and frail— 

Ask the gay Summer cloud its tints to hold 
Ask the Autumnal wail, 

Lifting its mouraful voice in forests old, [unfold ! 

That late to Spring’s bland air did their fresh leaves 


Mark how they pass away— 
The things of Being, on Timt’s restless tide, 
To phantoms and decay : 


The lowly heart—Ambition with bis pride, 
With the dull earth-worms slumbering, side by side! 


Hore hath brief dwelling here— 
Her pure white wing is folded but in Heaven : 
Yet oft, the soul to cheer, 
To the believer's wav her smiles are given— 
To heal the wounded breast, by sin and sorrow riven ! 
And onward, to the eye 
Of ardent faith, beyond the Desert Land, 
Her glorious mansions lie : 
There her bright form is lost at Gon’s right hand, 
Hid in the eternal beams that round the blest expand. 
{Connecticut Mirror.] W. 





TRUE HAPPINESS, 
‘ True happiness has no localities ; 
No tones provincial ; no peculiar garb. 
Where duty goes, she goes ; with justice goes : 
And goes with meekness, charity and love. 
Where’er a tear is dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound up ; a promised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed; or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed ; or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Where’er an evil passion is subdued, 
Or virtue’s feeble embers fanned ; where’er 
A sin is heartily abjured, and left ; 
Where’er a pious act is done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish— 
There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, 2 most religious fane, 


Where Happiness descending, sits and smiles.’ 


} cy TR? S&S 72 TR TP; f ™. ' 
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produced a volume of poetry, | 


down o’er perished leaf and 
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PHILLIS WHEAT- 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
LEY. 

Although the State of Massachusetts never was so 
| deeply involved in the African slave trade as most 
‘of the other stetes, yet before the war which sep- 
arated the United States of America from Great 
| Britain, and gave us the title of a free and inde- 

pendent nation, there were many of the poor Airi- 
| cans brought into their ports and sold for slaves. 

| Inthe year 17€!,a litle girl about 7 or § years | 
old was stolen from ber parents in Africa, and 
being pot en board a ship was brought to Bos- 
‘ton, where she was sold for a slave to John! 
| Wheatley, a respectable inhabitant of that tovwn. | 
Her master giving her the name of Phillis, aud she 
| assuming that of her master, she was of course call- 
ed Phiilis Wheatley. - 

Being of an active disposition, and very atten- 
tive and industrious, she soon learned the English 
language, and in about sixteen months so perfectly, 
that she could read any of the most difficult parts of 
the Scriptures, to the great astonishment of those 
who heard her. And this she learned without any 
school instruction except what was taught her in 
the famiy. 

‘The art of writing she obtained by her own in- 
_dastry and curiosity, and in so short a time that in 
| the wear 1765, when she was not more than twelve 


| years of age, she was capable of writing letters to | 
her friends on various subjects. She also wrote to 
several persons in high stations. In one of ber coim- 
munications to the Earl of Dartmouth, en the sub- 
jeet of Freedom, she has the following lines : 


‘ Should you, my lord, while you pursue my song, 

Wonder from whence my love of Lreedoi sprung, 

Whence flow these wishes for the common good, 

By feeling hearts alone best undersiood— 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate, 

Was suatch'd from Affie’s fancied happy seat : 

What pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labor in my parent’s breast! 

Steel’d was that soul, and by no misery mov'd, 

That froma fuher seiz’d the babe belov'd. 

Such, such my case—and can I then but pray, | 

Oihers inay never feel tyrannic sway ?? | 
P| 


! 


In Let leisare moments she often indulged herself 
in writing poetry, and a small volume of her compo- 
sition was published in 1778, when she was about 
nineteen years of age, attested by the Governor of | 
Massachusetts, and a number of the most respecta- 
ble” inhabitants of Boston, in 


“uige : 


the following lan- 


‘ We, whose names are under-written, do assure 
the world that the Poems specified in the following 
pages were, (as we verily believe,) written by 
Phillis, a young negro girl, who was buat a few years 
since brought an uncultivated barbarian from Afri- 
ca; and has ever since been, and now is, under the 
disadvantage of serving as a slave in a family in this 
town. She has been examined by some of the best 
judges, and is thovght qualified to write them.’ 


Her master says—* Having a great inclination 
to learn the Latin language, she has made some 
progress in it.” 

After the publication of the littie volume men- 
tioned, and about the 2!st year of her age, she was 
liberated ; but she continued in her master’s family, 
where she was much respected for her good con- 
(duct. Many of the most respectable inhabitants of 
Boston and its vicinity, visiting at the house, were 
pleased with an opportunity ef conversing with 
Phillis, and observing her niodest deportment, and 
the cultivation of ber mind. 

When about 23, she was married to a person of 
her own color, who having also obtained considera- 
ble learning, kept a grocery, and officiated as a law- 
yer, under the tithe of Doctor Peters, pleading the 
cause of his brethren the Africans, before the triba- 
nals of ihe state. 

The reputation he enjoyed with his indastry, pro- 
cured him a fortune ; but Phillis being much = indul- 
| ged, had not acquired sufficient knowledge of do- 
| mestic concerns ; and her friends continuing their 
particular attention to her, gave hin uneasiness, 
which, operating on a disposition that was not will- 
|} ing to have her more respected than himself—first 
} manifested itself by reproaches ; which were fol- 

lowed by harshtreatment. ‘ihe continuance thereof 

affected her susceptible mind, and delicate constitu- 
ition ; she soon weut intoa decline, and died in 1780, 

about the 26th year of her age, much lumented hy 
‘those who knew her worth. She had one child, 

which died very young: her husband survived her 
several years.--Mott’s Sketches. 








From the New-York Free Enquirer. 
COLOR OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 
On my return to this city not long since, on board 
a steam boat, L noticed a colored wan, who frem 
| his guib and demeanor I supposed to be a minister 
tof religion. 
Having long accustomed myself to look upon 
‘this race as specimens of the human family, and 
feeling much for them in their degraded condition, IF | 
' ain not averse to acknowledge their common right | 
to the privileges of humanity, whether civil, relig- | 
ious, personal or socia!. [learned fiom him that be | 
was of the Afvicam | piscopal Methodist Church, not | 
subordinate to the whites who bear the same appel- 
i lation. He did not speak unkuldly of his white 
brethren, but appeared fully sensible of the injustice 
of their course towards colored communicants, 
There was so much of the air of republicanism, 
so little of affectation or pretension of any kind, and 
so much apparent goodness ubout the man, that it 
would have been ciflicult to repress feelings of in- 
i terest for him ;-—I did not attempt it. ft was soon 
perceivable that my attentions had won a share of his 
confidence, and fearing that the interest [ had mani- 
| fested might indace him to make an over estimate of 
my unity with him, [informed him that I advocated 
his right to his opinions, and couformity to his own 
way of worship on general principles—that I would 
do the same for any other sysiem, and that it was yet 
quite possible he word not rank me numoengst 
christiams at all. He hoped it was otherwise—he 
supposed I believed the fundamentals of christianity, 
i and with him the winor matters were not essential. 
He then commenced a catechetical course respect- 
ing the faith thet was in we, but appeared rather dis- 
tressed to find it what he conceived deficient aud 
insufficient. He reasoned more closely and clearly 
\ than men with whiter skins have sometunes done 
| in my hearing ;—and better than both, with more 
kindness of feeling and apparent desire to do good. | 
ile seemed grieved, on iy account, that L did not | 
believe in the doctrine of innate depravity, and its 
infallible remedy, according to orthodox aeceptation. 
He next examined me on my belief in God. I had 
to do, as | have always to do in such cases, eail for 
a definition of the word. Very ditierent from some | 
with whom, of Jate, it has been my lot to come in 
contact, he appeared to exert all his powers of elo- | 
cution to convey the precise idea in his mind when 
he used that word. He confessed that the contem- 
plation of such a subject was without the range of | 
his limited fuculties ; and that “therefore his belief) 
was not founded on the same kind of evidence | 
which attested beliefs on subjects for which his ca- | 
pacity was fitted: But independently of all belief, 
he bad certain, positive knowledge that there is a 
God :---That knowledge he had within himself, but 
he did not insist that 1 should receive it at-his hand 
as knowledge ; he granted that Wf I hed full confi-. 
dence in his veracity, it could produce no higher 
degree of mental assent in me than belief; which 
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' He resolved at once to part with all his literary trea- 


| As one, who destined from his friends to part, 


he readily granted wasa state of conviction very 
inferior to knowledge, in the assurance it brings. | 
He was satisfied, however, that would I be atientive | 
to the ‘ energy” within me,’ it would sooner or 
later make me as knowing as, with all modesty and | 
apparent hamility and gratitude, he professed hin- | 
self to be. 

J am glad to pass an hour in such good company | 
----I seldom Jeave it without an increase of desire | 
to do good ; the retrospect moreover of such past 
hours, is accompanied by calmness of feeling, very | 
far froin the lowest grade of human enjoyments. - 1} 
ain glad too, that a lutle more, ora little Jess theo- | 
retical opinion than I have myself, if he who holds | 


it be not intolerant, prevents pot present, or after, i Spirit in conversation depends entirely upon fan- | 


pleasant results ;---aad lastly, though not to be un- 
dervalued on that account, Law glad that the pre- 
judice of color has less power to interrupt my social 
pleasures, than it appears to have with some of auch 
greater pretensions. If I seek not intercourse with 
other shades of color, neither my principles nor my 
pride lead me to avoid it. - 





The late William Roscoe, Esq.—The follow- 
ing beautiful lines were written by Mr. Roscoe on | 
parting with his books. His library was a rare and | 
costly collection, particularly of modern literature 
and of works which he had consulted in the writing | 
of his own elegant histories. ‘The pecuniary rever- 
ses which Mr. Roscoe sutlered in the decline of life 
exhibited his character in the most engaging view. 


- 


sures, his medals, pictares, and busts, many of them 
the gilis of friendship or of learned foreigners, to 
meet the claims of bis creditors. His friends would 
gladiy have purchased for him his own library, but 
he declined accepting it. He felt with the philuso- 
pher, who saw his precious library consuming with 


| his dwelling, ¢ 1 should have profited litte from my 
' books, i Lhad not learnt from them how to bear 


4 > 
i their fuss. 


TO MY EOOKS, 


Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
fo share their conveise, and enjoy their smile, 

And tempers, as he may, Affliction’s dart ; 

‘Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
‘Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you 3; nor with fainting heart ; 

For, pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 

When, freed from earth, untimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct com:nunion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet fo part no more. 


The first sounds of his lyre re-echoed the wail- 
ings of the sufcring negroes, and he made its strings 
vibrate with the plaintive masic of pity for their 
fate. Yn bis first poem, Mount Pleasant, he feel- 


| said instinct. 


, above the transient vanities of this world. 


they must be seen by a microscopic eye to be 
clearly comprehended. 
‘The perception of a woman is as quick as light- 
ning. Her penetration is intuition—I had almost 
By a glance of her eye she shall 


draw a deep and just conclasion. Ask her how 


| she formed it—she cannot answer the question. 


As the peréeption of woman is surprisingly 
quicl, so their souls and imaginations are uncoin- 
monly susceptible. Few of them have culture 
enough to write ; but when they do, how anima- 
ted their descriptions ! But if few women write, 


| they all talk ; and every man may judge of them 


in this point, from every circle he goes into. 


cy ; and woman, all over: the world, talk better 
than men. Have they a character to portray, or 
a figure to describe ?—Tiey give but three traits 
of one or the other, and the character is known, 
or the figure placed befure our eyes? 


their fancies receive lively impressions, and they 
impart those impressions with the same vivacity 


| with which they reccive them. 


Get a woman of fancy warm in conversation, 
she shall produce a hundred charming images, a- 
mong which there shall not be one indelicate or 
coarse. Warm aman on the same subject, we 


shall probably find stronger allusions, but they 


shall neither be so brilliant nor so chaste. 





On tHe Lovetiness or Woman. It is 
not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the Leauty and 
symmetry of thy person, nor yet the costly robes 


/and decorations that compose thy artificial beauty 
_--No! Nerthe enchanting glances which thou 


bestoweth with such Justre on the man thou 
deignest worthy of thine affection. It is thy pleas- 
ing deportment-—thy cnaste conversation, thy sen- 
sibility, and the purity of thy thoughts—thy affa- 
bie and open disposition—sympathising with those 
in adversity—comforting the aftlicted—relieving 


soul, that unfeigned and perfect regard for the 
precepts of Christianity. ‘These virtues constitute 
| thy Joveliness. Adorned ®ith but those of na- 
iure and simplicity, they will shine like the reful- 
gent sun, and display that the lovelivess of thy 
person is not to be found in the tiasel ornaments 
of the body, but in the reflections of the recti- 
tude and scrutiny of a well spent life, that soars 
And 
when thy days are ended here upon earth, thy 
happy spirit shall waft itself to the regions of e- 
ternal bliss. 





Horrid Deed.—The Vredonia Censor (a pa- 
per published at Fredonia, Chatauque county, N. 
York) informs us on the authority of a letter from 


ingly alludes to the slave trade in the following Brantford, Gore district, Upper Canada, that on 


beautiful and pathetic lines :— 


‘ There Afric’s swarthy sons their toil repeat, 
Beneath the fervors of the noon-tide heat ; 

‘Torn from each joy that crown’d their native soil, 
No sweet reflection mitigate their toil :— | 
From morn to eve, by rigerous hands opprest, 
Dull fly their hours, of every hope unblest, 
‘Till broke with labor, helpless and forlorn, 

From their weak grasp the lingering morsel torn ; 
The reed-built hovel’s friendly shade deny’d, 





Drooping beneath meridian suns they lie, 

Lift the faint head, and bend the imploring eye, 
Till death in kindness from the tortured breast, 
Calls the free spirit to the reals of rest. 
Shame to mankind, but shame to Britons most, 
WLo all the sweets of liberty can boast ; 

Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 

The bliss to others which thémselves enjoy ;— 
Life’s bitter draught, with harsher bitters fill, 
Blast every joy, and add to every ill : 

The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, 


" . —- bisa a j 
Phe jest of folly and the scorn of pride ;— 
| 


the 21st ult. a horrid murder was committed near 
that place. A man of the name of Sovereign, 
murdered his whole family, consisting of a wife 
and six children! When found, he had inflicted 
on himself several wounds, though not dangerous. 
The account that he gave, was that two negroes 
came to his house and committed the deed. The 
story however was not credited, and he was im- 
prisoned to await trial. No cause is assigned for 


| the commission of so foul an act. 


Since the above was in type, we have re- 


| ceived the Montreal Gazette, containing an ar- 


ticle copied from the Hamilton (U. C.) Free 
Press, from which we learn that when the bodies 


| were found by the neighbors, six of the children 


and the mother were dead, and a seventh child 
was so shockingly mangled that no hopes were 
entertained for its life. ‘The youngest child, an 
infant, was found in the fire, partly consumed ! 
and the rest were scattered about in differeyt parts 
of the house, and round the doer on the outside. 





Nor loose the heavier bondage of the mind.’ 


Corruption of the Sacred Text.—It has 


After the publication of the preceding, Mr. Ros- | been ascertained that eleven editions of the New 


coe was highly complimented in’ Parliament by 
Mtr. Wilberforce. Mr. Clarkson, the celebrated 
author of the life of William Penn, warmly ap- 
pluaded the genius and philanthropic spirit which 
our author manifested in his eloquent writings a- 
gainst the oppressive and inhuman slave system, as 
then existing in the English West Indian Islands, 


About this period, 1788, a very specious and so- | 


phistical pampliet was written by the Rev. Dr. 
Harris in defence of slavery, entitled * Researches 
into the liciiness of the Slave Trade,’ which was 
ably and eflectually answered by Mr. Roscoe. 


‘Chis powerful refatation excited intense interest, | 


while it elevated the fame of the author to a lofiy 
literary eminence. ‘ihe following year he gave the 
world his elegant and affecting poem, the * Wrongs 
of Africa, which is a production fraught with al] 
the compassionate sensibility of his fevlings, and all 
the brilhancy of his style. A mind so active and 


i ° é ‘ sey » ay " 
so ardent in the cause of universal liberty as Mr, | the received version thus exposed. 





Testament have been published by R. Schoyer, 
of New-York, consisting of many thousand cop- 
ies, probably, from which the word ‘ bishop ” is 
ejected in many instances, althoagh it yet bears 
upon the title page, the declaration, that it is 
with the * former translations diligently co:npared 
and revised.” The Banner of the Charch, print- 
| ed at Bostun, says :-— 

| We call on all Christian men to make common 
| cause with us in the defence and preservation of 
those scriptures which are our common, and we 
had supposed by all allowance, holy ground. 
| That no motive may be be left unmoved, we 
| hereby offer a reward of 

Firry DoLiars, 

the office of the Banner of the 
Church, to any person who will fix conclusively 
on its author the corruption of the sacred text in 
The edition 


| to be paid at 


Roscoe’s, could not remain uvinterested in the sta- | Defore us bears the name of ‘R SCHOYER,’ as 


pendous event, the French revolution, that now | publisher, and is dated New-Yorx, 1831. 


(1791) threatened to annihilate despotism in Ea- 
rope. His susceptible bosom caught the enthusiastic 


In- 
sertion for the above offer of reward is requested 
of all editors, who desire the preservation of the 


flaine which warmed the gevicrous feelings of the | Sacred Scriptures in their integrity and purity. 


friends of freedom, while they beheld a gallant but | 
oppressed nation rising in its might, and indignantly | 
throwing off the fetters of Bourbon oppression. 





Answer to a Challenge.—The eccentrie H. H. 
Brackenridge, one of the jadges of the Supreme 
Court of ennsylvania, when a young man, was | 
challenged to fight a duel by an English ofticer, | 
when he answered as follows: ‘I have two objec- 
tions to this duel matter. ‘The one is lest [ should 
hart you, and the other is lest you should burt me. | 
I do not see any good it would do me to put a bull | 
through your body, for I coujd make no use of you | 
when dead, for any culinary purpose as I would a | 
rabbit or a turkey ; Tam no cannibal to feed on 
flesh of men. Why then shoot down a haman be- 
ing of which I could make no use? For though 
your flesh might be delicate and tender, it wants 
the firmness and consistency whidl takes and re- 
tains salt. 

At auy rate it would not be fit for a long sca 
voyage. You might make a good barbacue, it is 
rue, being of the nature of a raccoon or possam ; 
but the people are not in the habit of barbacuing a- 
ny thing that is new now. As to your hide, it is 
not worth taking off, being little better than a two 
year old colt. So much tor you. As to myself, I 
do not like to stand in the way of any thing that is 
baruful. i am ander the unpression that you might 
hit me. ‘This being the case, [ think it miost advis- 
uble to stay at a distance. If you want to try your 
pistols, take some object, a tree or a barn-door, a- 
bout my dimensions. If yoo hit that, send me 
word, and [I shall acknowledge that if L had been in 
the same place, you might have hit me.’ 





WOMAN. 

Woman is a nice and very complicated ma-. 
chine. Her springs are infinitely delicate, and 
differ from those ofa man pretty nearly as the 
work of a repeating watch does from that of a 
town clock. Look at her body ; how delicately 
formed. Examine her sense ; how exquisite and 





The Living Skeleton.—We observe in a Wil- 
mington, (Del.) print, a petition to the Legisla- 
ture of that State, representing that Canvin Ep- 
son, the ‘living skeleton,’ has been thrown into 
New-Castle jail, for a debt, the existence of which 
he solemnly disavows—and praying for his re- 
lease from prison. ‘The memorial sets forth that 
he has a wife and children dependent alone, in 
one sense, upon his poverty for support. He is 
probably the merest synopsis, or abridgment of a 
man, to be found in the world. He weighs only 
fifty-eight pounds—-is entirely blind of one eye— 
the sight of the other is dim—and the petition 
states, that he can only see at all by holding up 
the eye-lid—the eye being sunk so far in its flesh- 
less socket, that it cannot support the lid. Added 
to this, the poor creature is suffering with the in- 
fluenza. For the honor of humanity, we hope he 
may be permitted to clatter his limbs in freedom, 
during the necessarily little time that must elapse, 
before he lays his meagre body in the grave. 





Dear Pilotage.—During the last war a large 
brig, bound from Baltimore to Boston, with a valu- 
able cargo, was chased by a British frigate, and her 
only chance for escaping was by running in close to 
the land, somewhere between the vineyard and Nar- 
-ragansett Bay. ‘The frigate was fast gaining on her, 
and the land close aboard. ‘The captain being ig= 
norant of the channel into the harbor, was on the 
point of running his vessel ashore, when a fisherman 
came off, and carried the brig snugly into port, 
leaving the frigate to Jook for another chase. When 
they came to anchor off the town, the captain in- 
quired of the pilot what his charge was. ‘ Why, 
sir,’ replied he, * times are very hard—provisions 
high—danger of being carried to Halifax—family 
to provide for—pon ty word, captain, you must 
not consider ine exorbitant—considering the risk 
and all other things, Teannot in conscience aflord 
to take less than nwenry cents.’ Bedford 
Gazette. 5 








nice! Observe her understanding, how subtle 
and acute. But look intu her heart, there is the 
watch work, composed of parts sO minute in 
themselves and so wonderfully combined, that 


| DIED—In Bloomsbury, New-Jersey, on the 
_ 5th inst., Katy Willis, a native of Africa, aged 

| 115 years ; she was formerly a domestic in the 
family of Samuel Henry, sen. of Trenton. 


Why? , 
From the fine susceptibility of the imagination, | 


the distressed—and, above all, that humility of 


An odd Family.—There is 4 fatnily in a stable 
in the rear of the Post Office, that has for the Jagt 
few days attracted much attention. It is composed 
‘of a sow with a litter of pigs, together with two 
fine pointer puppies ; who ir consequence of the in. 
clemency of the season, and the comfortable ap 
/pearance of the pigs, have been induced to leave 
‘their own mother, and turn in cosily with them, 
The sow seems perfectly reconciled to the new 
comers—and there is some doubt whether she js a. 
ble to distinguish pig from puppy. Be that as jt 
may, they are on the best of terms, except at meal 
times, when they invariably have a regular set to, 
The pigs no sooner commence sucking, than the 
puppies seize them by the ears, biting and tugging 
until they are forced to quit their stations, which 
they do with squealing reluctance. ‘The pups are 
in their turn rooted away by the pigs, and the same 
scene is acted over and over again, until both par. 
ties are full fed.—Catskill Recorder. 





Horrible Spectacle —This day’s march disclos- 
-ed a horrible calamity. A large house, situated in 
‘anobscure part of the mountains, was discovered, 
filled with starving persons. Above thirty women 
and children had sunk ; and silting by the bodies 
‘were fifieen or sixteen survivors, of whom only one 
was a man, but all so enfeebled as tv be anable {co 
eat the little food we had to offerthem, The youn- 
‘gest had fallen first ; all the children were dead ; 
/none were eniciated in the bodies, but the muscles 
| of the face were invariably drawn transversely, giy- 
“ing the appearance of laughing, and presenting the 
most ghastly sight imaginable. ‘The .man_ seemed 
‘most eager for life ; the women seemed patient 
and resigned ; and even in this distress, had arranged 
ithe bodies of those who first died with decency and 
‘care.—Culonel Napier’s History of the War in 
‘the Peninsula. 





Italian papers state that an organized being has 
| been found in Africa which seems to form a link jn 
‘the chain between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. ‘This singular being has the form of a spot- 
‘ted serpent. It creeps along the ground, and in lieu 
lof a head it has a flower formed like a sinall bell 
‘which contains a slimy liquid. Flies and other in- 
| sects attracted by the sweet taste of this liquid, en- 
| ter the flower, and are retained there by its glutinous 
i nature. ‘Ihe flower then closes and remains closed 
} 
i 
| 
| 
} 


until the prisoners are crushed and transformed into 
chyle. ‘Phe indigestible parts, such as the head and 
‘the wings are ejected by two inferior openings with 
piral windings. ‘The skin of this serpent plant re- 
setubles leaves, the flesh is white and tender. The 
inhabitants of the country eat it, and consider ita 
great delicacy. 





‘ 


! 





« Nature never deceives us ; the rocks, the moun- 
tains, the streams, always speak the same language ; 
n shower of snow may hide the verdant woods in 
spring, a thunder-storm may render the blue limpid 
streams foul and turbulent ; but these eficcts are 
rare and transient—in a few hours, or at least days, 
ull the sources of beauty are renovated. And na- 
ture affurds no continued trains of misfortunes and 
:niseries such as depend upon the constitution of ha- 
manity, no hopes for ever blighted in the bud, no 
beings full of life, beauty and promise, taken from 
us in the prime of youth. Her fraits are all balmy, 
bright and sweet ; she aflords none of those blighted 
ones so common in the life of man, and so like the 
fabled apples of the Dead Sea, fresh and beautiful 
to the sight, but when tasted full of bitterness and 
ashes.’—Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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torments, 
heaven, 
city, the walls of which are of jasper, and the pave- 
ment of pare gold?) But the choice of the path 
which leads to heaven—the feelings and conduct 
with which eternal glory is indissolubly connected, 
isa very different thing. How often do we see 
inen thus divided against themseives !—Their imagi- 
nations travel up to heaven, while their hearts are 
rushing with fearful haste along the’ path that leads 
down to perdition. ‘They take a simultaneous 
choice of the rewards of holiness and the ways of 
sin. ‘They fix their eyes upon the glory that fadeth 
not away, while their feet stumble upon the dark 
mountains. Let then the sinner know that the choice 
of heaven is folly in the extreme, without the choice 
of the path that leads to it 5; and that he gains noth- 
ing by wishing for the prize placed before bin in 
the gospel, unless he is willing to run the race by 
which i is won. 


* % * * * ~ * 


The man who chooses religion and professes to 
be a Christian, must follow his choice by a life of 
practical godliness. Love, like faith, niust prove 
its existence by holy deeds. If ye love me, said 
the Saviour, keep iny commandments. H you have 
resolved that you will be a Christian, Jet the world 
see that your decision is a practical one. Religion 
is but another name for every thing in human char- 
acter and conduct that is lovely and of good report. 
‘There are those whose devotion is chiefly expressed 
in words ; they have a high standard of feeling, but 
a low standard of practical obedience. ‘Their atiec- 
tions gleam out occasionally upon the darkness o! 
an indolent lite, like the meteor which nay dazzle 
and astonish, but does not warm and _ invigorate. 
This will never do. Piety, without doubt, has ils 
origin in the heart ; bat there is a fatal inconsistet- 
cy in substituting mental operations, even love | 
self, for practical godliness, Religious affections 
were not designed to Le like a volcanic fire, at one 
time shat up, and at another poured out in streams 
that blight and consuine ; they were intended to be 
like the genial warmth of spring which thaws the 
frozen earth, and forces into vigorous life the plaals 
which refresh and sustain mankind.— Spirit of ¢ 
Pilgrims. 





Blessed are the pure in heart—how simp'e ‘ 
how reasonable! God requireth of us, no jamb t 
j smoke upon the altar; no incense to steam from 
j the censer; no weary pilgrimage to a_ prophets 
| shrine ; no bloody penance upon our bodies ; 
long prayers in the inarket places ; no almsgiving 
| for priestly absolution. No. Bring no more vale 
| oblations. God desireth merey, and not sacrifice- 
| He saith, My son, give me thine heart, ne tea 
| of repentance for sin ; one sigh of regret over the 
| desolations of the fall ; one aspiration afier holiness 
these alone are the offerings, which the Saviout 
will bear to his Father in Heaven, as coming {o™ 
the pare in heart—Knight’s Sermons. . 








A Noble Army.—The number of Scholars co" 
nected with all the Sunday Schools in the world 8 
estimated at about One Million Bight Hundred 
| Thousand. There are in this country about 60,0! 
_ teachers, and from four to five hundred thousand chil 
dren connected with the American Sunday Scho? 
Union. Should the good seed of the word of God 
_ be planted deeply in their memory, and duly af 
| their hearts, what an influence will they speedily 
exert over the world on which they dweil 1a mors 
_ power, vastly superior to any merely physical & * 
exerted by the most powerful ruler that ever s4y 
the. sceptre of uncontrolled dominion.—Christ@ 
| Watchman. 
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